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Alibis Don’t Write Novels! 


OW ABOUT THOSE ALIBIS? You've dreamed of writing that novel, or 

you've started it, or you've finished it and it needs revision but — BUT! 
I know all the alibis. An alibi is merely legal proof that you weren’t where 
you were. You haven’t time. Who has? The busiest people are the best writers. 
It isn’t as good as you thought it would be. What is, until you’ve worked it over? 
You’ve decided you’re not a genius; you’ve crawled under your typewriter. 


BUT WAIT! Maybe there’s hope. To help you solve your crisis, you'll 
need someone who is sympathetic but still tough enough to tell the truth, to 
make you work, to demand your best. He should be able to explain your re- 
jections, solve your plotting problems, understand your ideas, interpret your 
audience, keep you up to date, and help you sell. Doing these things is our 
business. You have our address. 


WHAT DO YOU DO FIRST? Write a letter telling us what’s going on with 
that novel. Give us the alibis if you wish; we read lots of them. You'll receive 
in return a personal letter together with our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which tells about the noted novelists and story writers whose crises we have 
solved. It will also tell you about my book, The Technique of the Novel, which 
is now the standard work for as yet unarrived novelists. The book was published 
by Lippincott’s and sold out, whereupon I took over the printing myself in 
order to make available a less expensive edition. I sell it by mail on order for 
$2.00, slightly more than half the former price. 


SHORT STORY AND ARTICLE WRITERS: Fee for appraisal of a manu- 
script up to 5,000 words is $5; for wordage above 5,000, a dollar per thousand. 
Full information in “Literary Services” pamphlet, free on request. 
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Joyce Did It! 
Sir: 

This is not—Three Coins in a Fountain, but 
just Four Editors and a Short Story. 


Editor 1.—‘‘Not worth a buck.” 
Editor 2.—“‘You’re out of luck.” 
Editor 3.—“Not bad, by heck!” 
Editor 4.—“Enclosed find check! ! ! ! 
My first short story the fourth time out what 
a thrill! 
Joyce Kinc 
The Brittany 
N YC3,N. Y. 


You Can’t Have Everything 


Sir: 
I sea our frend Arun Matheiu is back editung 
Writer’s Dicust again. 


WILLIAM BEEBE 
South Orange, N. J. 


Robert Meskill With a “k” 


Sir: 

I hadn’t read the WD in a long time, but 
picked it up today. Would suggest that whoever 
wrote “nyc markets popping,” etc., buy a copy 
of The Writers’ Market so he/they v ' know 
how to spell Bob Meskill’s name, American’s 
fiction editor. 

DorotHy Marie Davis 
30 West Laurel Avenue 
Sierra Madre, California 


And They Are Still Popping 
Sir: 

Would like to thank the person or persons re- 
sponsible for the staff-written “NYC markets 
popping—” in the June issue. As a market report 
it was poppin’ with news. 

But did you ever read the Song of Solomon in 
the Bible just as a study in political history? 

What I’m getting at is the unobtrusive, friendly 
way the report has of nominating the fearsome 
genus, Editor, for membership in the human race. 

After ten years of the grind on small news- 
papers, I like that. 

Also, the gently revealing reasons why different 
mags have different preferences and require- 
ments, can be of actual cash value to any serious 
writer, novice or pro, it seems to me. Give us 
more! 

P. H. Harriss 
540 Fourth Street 
Bremerton, Wash. 
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See and read March 1954 issue, page 21, 
entitled: "Speed 
Limit—150 Words 
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Post Haste 
Sir: 

What with magazines constantly going out of 
business and other magazines constantly coming 
in, the free-lance writer is often left in a quan- 
dary as to where his next meal is coming from. 
To help those of us who are fairly new to the 
field stagger along in the business for a few more 
days, I have compiled the following list of new 
markets open to submissions. Each listing has 
been checked by the editor of the magazine, or, 
if he was not available at the time, by the editor 
of some other magazine in the same field, 

The Wallower, a trade magazine devoted to the 
scientific raising of water buffaloes, is now in the 
market for short how-to-do-it articles pertaining 
to this field. Recent titles have included: 
“Should Mud Be Chlorinated?”, “Is the Typhoon 
Obsolete?” and “Touring the Pacific In a 
Swamp Tractor.” The New York office of The 
Wallower is hibernating for the season. 

Creosote World, 115 North Water Street, 
Moulton Ridge, seeks sonnet-length verse that 
will interest operators of chemical sprayguns. 
“Really good verse along this line is surprisingly 
rare,” writes Editor Herb Ramm. Payment starts 
per line and is increased after every ten sales. 

The Enderburg County Tribune, Munsche 
Bldg., Grauburg, is looking for light verse to be 
used in its want-ad pages. “Since we seldom have 
want-ads,” writes Editor Karl Grunder, “the 





entire want-ad section must frequently be filled 
with other material. Because of our limited circu- 
lation, however, we can offer moderate pay.” 

Joun G. Capp 

134 St. Botolph Street 

Boston 15, Mass. 


Frank Only Wrote A Letter 
Sir: 

Your letter reminds me of the story about the 
fish and the hen: the fish lays a million eggs and 
the hen but one, but who gets the most credit? 
Why, the hen, of course, BECAUSE SHE AD- 
VERTISES. 

Now, maybe, Mr. Frank F. Davis, you have 
won more prizes and more money than Mr. 
Shepherd, but whom have you helped in the con- 
testing line? Now I can speak for myself and I’m 
sure many fellow contesters when I say that Mr. 
Shepherd’s booklets and courses helped me to 
win one $500 first prize in the Autocrat Chef 
contest two years ago; one $25 War Bond in 
King’s Men Toiletries; one $25 War Bond 
in the “42” Shampoo contest and a year’s supply 
of jellies and preserves, etc., etc., etc. This, Mr. 
Shepherd has done for me and hundreds of 
others. What, may I ask, have you done for 
others, Mr. Frank F. Davis? 


Mrs. S. J. PicHELoup 
843 Center Street 
New Iberia, La. 








A $5 Value for Fifty Cents 


"The Writer's 1954 Year Book" 





SLICK PAPER WRITING 
The Thin Edge Of The Coin — Georges 
Carousso 
$20,000 A Year As A Fictioneer—Florence 
Jane Soman 
VERSE 
I Make Rhyming Pay—Pahyllis I. Rosenteur 
Editors Now Buying Verse 
ACTION WRITING 
How To Write A Fight Sequence—Robert 
J. Hogan 
NOVELS 
8 First Class Novel Markets—Arnold Hano 
It’s Easier To Beat Your Head Against 
The Wall—Robert Lund 
CARTOONS & GAGS 
Laughing Matter—Pat Fulford 





22 E. 12th Street 


THE WRITER'S 1954 YEAR BOOK 


Price 50 cents 
Limited supply remaining at large downtown city newsstands. 





JUVENILE 
Writing For Young Children — Claudia 
Lewis 
TV 
TV Writing For Real—Rod Serling 
TV Markets—Al Perkins 
BROADWAY 
Broadway Play Markets—Leo Shull 


A WRITER NAMED DESIRE 
Are There Any Islands Left?—Fred Knoop 
and Aron Mathieu 
MARKETS 


100 Best Paying Markets 
Chain Magazine Publishers 
150 Markets For Short-Short Stories 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing — found out what they had, learned 
how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck —it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me — all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF You HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many books authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: [| must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





Cartoon Agency 
Sir: 

This cartoon agency is handling the smaller- 
market selling of many leading cartoonists, as 
well as a few lesser known ones. 

I’m now ready to take on the $5 to $15 mar- 
ket selling for a few more clients, 

Any interested gag panel cartoonist is invited 
to send a batch of inkers which have already 
made the rounds of the major markets, I don’t 
care how much they’ve been around, just so they 
are professionally done. 

I do not cover the major markets but work 
what might be called a salvage operation for car- 
toonists. 

Send only gag panel cartoons slanted to maga- 
zines. No comic-strips, no comic-books or politi- 
cals. May be done in anything except pencil. 
Camera-ready, in other words; for all my sales, 
to these small payers, are “as is” sales. 

All queries will be acknowledged at once, with 
further information concerning coverage, com- 
missions, etc. 

This agency is now five years old and I get 
calls almost daily, both through the mail and by 
personal contact, for gag panel cartoons of all 
kinds. 

Lew Carp 

513 College Circle 

La Habra, Calif. 
e For a complete list of all cartoon markets 
and cartoon agencies see The Writer’s Year 
Book (50c) at large downtown newsstands. 


Book Publisher’s Requirements 
Sir: 

Since the merging of Pellegrini & Cudahy 
with this firm, Editors are now John Farrar, 
Roger W. Straus, Jr., and Sheila Cudahy, With 
the merger we have also acquired a juvenile list 
which is a division of Farrar, Straus & Young, 
known as Ariel Books. Juvenile manuscripts 
should be submitted to Mrs. Jean Poindexter 
Colby at 241 Greenwood Street, Newton Cen- 
ter 59, Mass. 

Otherwise, we are at this point interested 
mainly in non-fiction. We are, of course, still 
interested in good fiction. One cannot specify 
length, for this is variable. All manuscripts should 
be neatly typed and double-spaced. We require a 
minimum of two weeks to report on a manu- 
script. Supplementary material such as photos, 
drawings, etc., are open to discussion, pending 
the publisher’s interest in a book. 

As to the manner of payments: An over-all 
advance is usually stipulated by contract, with a 
portion paid on signing, a second portion paid 
on receipt of the final, corrected manuscript, and 
the balance on publication day. 

Carotyn Wo.LF 
Farrar, Straus & Young, 
101 Fifth Avenue 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Prize Winner Makes Good 


Sir: 

Having read my story in this month’s (June) 
Seventeen, several people have written asking if 
I were the same HLW who won the Wrirer’s 
Dicest Short Short. Story Contest in 1952. 

It occurred to me that you too, because of 
your kindness in the past, might be interested to 
know that Seventeen, bless them, did indeed 
publish my first acceptance this month. 

If anyone were to ask right now, this month, 
my opinion of this profession, I should say that 
the rewards may be few but exceedingly sweet. 

Heven Laurie WELCH 
32 West Hazeltine Avenue 
Kenmore 17, New York 


He’s For Shepherd 
Sir: ; 

While Frank Davis may have been a big win- 
ner in long-past contests, he is hardly qualified 
to call Wilmer Shepherd’s contest writing “tripe,” 
as he did in your June issue. 

As one who knows the current contest game 
better than any old-timer, I can assure your 
readers that Shepherd’s recent article in 
WritTeEr’s Dicest presented a true picture of the 
golden opportunities offered by commercial con- 
tests. 

Last March, I won $1,700 for a 25-word 
“Pet Peeve” in a contest sponsored by the Mars 
candy company and judged by the Reuben Don- 
nelley organization. Mr. Shepherd’s analysis of 
Donnelley’s preferences helped me slant my entry 
to the judges’ liking, which made it a winner. 

ALLEN GLASSER 
Box 55, Times Square Station 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Utah September Conference 
Sir: 

Our Writer’s Round-up will be held this year 
at Provo, Utah, sponsored by the League of 
Utah Writers, with well-known writers as our 
main speakers. So far this year we have Martha 
McMillan, and Richard Armour lined up. The 
date set is September 10th through the 12th. 

I’m sure the League is no stranger to your 
group, when we have members such as Frank C. 
Robertson and Mary Knowles (who recently had 
a fine article in your magazine. ) 

Your mag has certainly proved a god-send to 
a great many of us in the League, and we want 
to push it all we can. 

For information concerning the Round-up, 
contact me. 

SHIRLEY SEEGMILLER, President 
Provo, Utah, Writers 

296 West 12th South 

Orem, Utah 


What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





SECURES REPORTER’S 
JOB THROUGH N.I.A. 
TRAINING 


“I had just finished 
my N.1LA. Training 
when I saw an adver- 
tisement in our daily 
paper for a woman 
reporter. I answered 
the ad, was called in 
and given the job. 
Financial arrange- 
ments were adequate, 
and I was very proud. 
With my husband in 
the Navy, I am help- 
ing to keep our home 
and family intact.” 
—Mrs. Mary L. Her- 
ring, 628 E. Center 
St., Marion, Ohio. 





SELLS 95 STORIES 
AND NOVELETTES 


“The introduction 
you gave me to your 
editor friend, result- 
ing in my present 
assignment to do a 
complete novel for 
him monthly, is 
doubly appreciated 
especially since I fin- 
ished my N.I.A. train- 
ing some time ago 
and have no call on 
your service. Here is 
concrete evidence 
that interest in your 
students continues 
indefinitely. To date 
I have sold 95 stories 
and novelettes.’’— 
Darrell Jordan, P.O. 
Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 

giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write have taken advantage of this offer to measure their 


ability. 
What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that 
go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success 
can come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principle reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 

Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute training is based on journalism—continuous 
writing—the sort of training that turns out more successful writers 
than any other experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sellers” 
are newspaper-trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club and 
church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 
If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE—entirely without obligation. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.). 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 


tude Test and further information about writing for profit, 
as promised in Writer’s Digest. 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
0 Check here if veteran. 
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Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 








How-To-Do-It Market 
Sir: 

With new editorial management, we’re going 
for a new look in Crafts & Hobbies. We'd like to 
receive, from top-notch craft people, initial articles 
(of a type detailed below) and tentative outlines 
for additional articles. We’re looking for authori- 
ties in craft fields who can be relied upon to 
assume the status of regular contributors. The 
type of craft authority we are on the lookout for 
will not only have a great knowledge of his 
specific craft, but will also have the ability to 
present us with excellent photographs (a must 
with all stories we accept) and well-written 
manuscripts. 

Following are the topics we’re interested in 
seeing. Initial articles and tentative outlines for 
11 future stories on: leathercraft, ceramics, paint- 
ing, metalcraft, plastics (fabrication and internal 
carving), woodcraft, shellcraft, glass etching, 
textile painting, weaving, casting, block printing. 
Project slant should be toward female readership. 
Include stamped, self-addressed envelopes with 
all material, please. 

We use the following forms of material: how- 
to-do-it stories, not more than 2,000 words long, 
giving step-by-step instructions for craft projects. 
We use black-and-white photographs only; all 
photos must be glossy, and there must be enough 
illustration, either photographic or well sketched, 
to illustrate all steps clearly. Stories should begin 
with a word sketch showing how one person 
made money or had fun with the craft around 
which the story revolves. All stories must angle 
toward the profit or pleasure motive. 

In addition to the above, fiction writers now 
stand a chance with us. We’d like to see short- 
short stories (1,000-1,200 words) based on a 
craft or a hobby (hobbies covered include stamps, 
coins, gardening, cookery, animal breeding, pho- 
tography); these should be light and slanted 
toward female interest. Stress should be on fun 
and profit of craft or hobby, or the good in- 
fluence craft or hobby has on individual or 
family. Happy stuff is what we want and don’t 
forget to give us a good plot. 

Our rates are two cents a word and three dol- 
lars a picture on publication. 


Tep Lee, Editor 
Crafts & Hobbies 
30 East 29th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Both Sides of the Highway 
Sir: 

Car Life essentially is a monthly, 35c, pictorial 
magazine running about 60 per cent pictures and 
40 per cent story content. We are a consumer- 
type magazine dealing with automotive subjects 
pertinent to the average motorist only. Hot rod 


articles, heavy technical manuscripts and racing 
are unacceptable. Our base rate of pay is 
roughly 4c per word if the author supplies photo- 
graphs to illustrate his article. Otherwise, cost 
of illustration generally is deducted from author’s 
pay. Story content usually is acceptable from 
1,500 to 3,000 words in length and at times we 
accept articles as short as 1,000 words. Author 
should figure on at least two pictures per 500 
words of copy. 

We also are publishers of another 35c monthly, 
Speed Age, and our requirements follow: 

A 40 per cent picture ratio to 60 per cent 
manuscript, rates of pay same as Car Life. How- 
ever, racing, technical, hot rod and all other 
types of automotive features excluded in Car Life 
are to be found in Speed Age. Authors are re- 
quired to sign a release certifying that the article 
has not appeared, nor will it appear in any other 
publication. Payment is made on receipt of such 
certification. 

We require the certification simply because of 
such a tremendous duplication in the automo- 
tive magazines and because of several sad ex- 
periences in which we purchased manuscripts, 
only to find them in some instances actually 
appearing in other magazines under the same 
author’s by-line. 


Hucuw Humpurey, Editor 
Motor Publications, Inc. 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Hi Fi Consumer Book 
Sir: 

I am hoping to launch a new magazine in 
October, called Spins and Needles. We shall 
be in the market for articles on any subject con- 
nected with recorded sound: tape, disc or what 
have you, music, speech or any other kind of 
sound that is, has been, or will be, recorded. 
Stories on recording personalities will be of in- 
terest, as will filler material, puzzles, particularly 
interesting photographs, etc. We are interested in 
technical articles on high-fidelity sound, tape re- 
cording, and so on, but all technical material 
should be written so that the non-technical lay- 
man can understand it. 

Payment will be at the rate of from Ic to 3c 
per word, according to value as the Editors see it. 
Material can only be returned to contributors 
if accompanied by stamped and self-addressed 
envelope. 

Rosert S. Sy_vester, Publisher 
Spins & Needles, Room 1009 

53 State Street 

Boston 9, Mass. 


e Spin & Needles grew out of a mailing cir- 
cular created by Mr. Sylvester for his Boston 
retail record shop. 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


"| want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing." (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 

This testimonial, like all others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 


top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collabora- 
tion from currently active and successful editors and writers. Editors 
currently buying stories and books are teaching NYS students how to 
write them; writers currently selling stories and articles and books are 
imparting their know how to NYS students, who, except for actual 
physical presence, are living in the exciting atmosphere of the as 
world. Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or 

Your salable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a oostentnnt 
(10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 








WHICH COURSE 

GIVES ME THE 

MOST FOR MY 
MONEY ? 


This is a complete 
personal course of 
study, with the major 
portion of our in- 
come going for in- 
struction, not for ad- 
vertising. 


This course saves you 
money—and these 
days money is an im- 
portant consideration 
with everyone, espe- 
cially with aspiring 
writers. Send for the 
information and 
compare what NYS 
gives you with what 
is offered by courses 
which sell for much 
more. 


Twelve check list 
points will go to you 
with information 
about the course— 
for your own protec- 
tion, check every 


point! 








YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the 
work. ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course. ) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples. We shall be glad to tell you 
about sales made by NYS graduates to the entire 


range of markets. 
THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


seeeeeeeeneee run THe COUPON TODAY 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
FIGURES. 


Dept. JUD z 7 
THE NEW A! SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE "'THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 
Live at my Writer’s Colony in N. H. for from 1 day to 7 
weeks. Tuition includes agen short story, novel, article, 
or lay instruction ; room, meals. (16th year). References, 

ho’s Who in the Midwest.” 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. 


MILDRED |. REID 
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Chicago Pros 
Sir: 

The Chicago chapter of Mystery Writers of 
America, Inc., will meet again at Riccardo’s res- 
taurant the second Saturday of every month, 
starting in September. 

Chicago MWA is not restricted to mystery 
writers only. Any interested professional writers 
living in, or near, Chicago, may find out whether 
they qualify for membership by writing: 

Potty MacManus 
(Membership Chairman) 
525 West Arlington Street 
Chicago 10, Il. 


Church History 
Sir: 

I was much impressed by the letter in May 
Writer’s Dicest Forum regarding the research 
help available from the Bureau of Information 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

I’ve checked up on my own church in this 
field, since I am a contributor to the official 
church paper. 

The Methodist Church has a Commission on 
Public Relations and Méethodist Information, 
with offices in New York, Chicago and Nashville. 
Inquiries to any of the following will receive 
prompt assistance, I am sure. 

Ralph Stoody, Executive Director, Methodist 
Information, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 

O. B. Fanning, Associate Director, Methodist 
Information, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Arthur West, Associate Director, Methodist 
Information, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Daniel L. Ridout, Negro Press Rep., Methodist 
Information, 1206 Etting Street, Baltimore 17, 
Maryland. 

Since there has been such a marked revival of 
religious interest in American life in the past 
several years, reflected in the movies, etc., it 
would go well if Wrirer’s Dicest would print a 
listing of other such information. 

THosBuRN F. PETERSON 
736 Laurel Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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She’ll Never Be the Same 
Sir: 

I recently received a check for my ninth short 
story and I want to say “Thank you” to 
Writer’s Dicest for all the good articles which 
made these sales possible. 

This year I have also sold three poems. I 
teach 42 seventh-graders and keep house. 

I have found editors friendly and helpful. My 
favorite is P. D. Sanders, Editor of Southern 
Planter. My one reject from him was accompa- 
nied by a personal letter, instead of a rejection 
slip, and each acceptance was also made through 
a personal letter. 

My sales thus far have been to farm and reli- 
gious magazines, but I’m hoping to sell to other 
better-paying magazines in the near future. 

Marie ELMore BAXTER 
Pulaski, Va. 


Nice Cue 
Sir: 

May we call your attention to a new workshop 
group, the Summer Stock Writers’ Conference, 
meeting August 2-15, sponsored by writers from 
the New School. Our aim is to incorporate all of 
the better features of the serious groups, in the 
pleasant relaxing surroundings of a resort hotel, 
90 miles from New York City, with reasonable 
rates. 

We believe this will be of interest to your New 
York area subscribers. 

SumMER Stock WRITER’s Conr. 
c/o Billie Young Huckman 

2 Hutchinson Ct. 

Great Neck, N. Y. 


Playwrights Theatre Club 
Sir: 

We now offer playwrights $100 and produc- 
tion. When we establish a network among com- 
munity and college theatres, we will be able to 
offer more. The first play to be accepted is 
Theodore Hoffman’s “Rich But Happy,” which 
will be produced here in October. 

We are particularly anxious to find writers 
who want to make the stage a more exciting 
place by using poetry, make-believe and stories 
that traverse a great variety of locale and char- 
acter. Such stories, which show our many social 
activities—buying, selling, relaxing, getting mar- 
ried, teaching each other, eating, fighting—are 
written more often nowadays for the movies than 
for the stage. We believe that if they were written 
for the stage, they would encourage an important 
movement in the theatre and would produce the 
kind of play that has not been written since 
Shakespeare. 


Davy SHEPHERD 
Playwrights Contest 
1205 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





CRITIC-TEACHER-STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


“I have known Nell Martin 
some 25 years. She has ex- 
cellent editorial taste and 
literary background and, 
in my opinion, can do a 
splendid job of coaching 
a beginning writer who 
needs professional help.” 

—Erle Stanley Gardner 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$20 to 60,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








WRITERS HOLIDAY WORKSHOP 


Sponsored by writers of the New School in vacationland 
resort 90 miles from NYC. SUMMER STOCK WRIT- 
ERS CONFERENCE provides seminars, lectures, good 
food, dancing, swimming, etc., August 2nd thru 15th. 


BILLIE YOUNG HUCKMAN 
2 Hutchinson Court Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Syndicates 
Sir: 

Is there a list of the various syndicates that 
handle manuscript material, available so that I 
could have their names and addresses? 

Also I would like to know what each syndicate 
is now offering to newspapers (types of columns, 
serials, etc.) so I can gauge my competition. 

J. H. Craic 
215 North 10th Street 
Atchison, Kansas 


e “The Editor & Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section” is available for $1 from the 
WRITER’S DIGEST book department. It lists 
all syndicates with their editors and addresses 
and the names of all features, columns, etc., 
that each one offers newspapers.—Ed. 


Local Girl Makes Good 
Sir: 
I’ve often wondered how it would feel to sell 
a story. Now I know. I’ve just received a check 
from My Chum mag. It was written while taking 
Will Herman’s course in juvenile story writing. 
The check is small, but, oh, what a big boost 
to my morale! 
Mrs. Rena DonetTI1 
Box 96; Stockett, Mont. 


A Business Begins 
Sir: 


My collaborator and I would like to start a 
Public Relations Service, with stenographic ser- 
vice on the side.We would like to know if any of 
your readers with experience in this business 
could offer us some suggestions. 

We don’t know how to fix the rates on jobs of 
this kind. We would also appreciate any helpful 
hints that might be offered. 

PzarL RoAN 
3121 S. E. 63rd Avenue 
Portland 6, Ore. 


On The March, He Says 
Sir: 

It was very nice for you to accept an ad of the 
one magazine which tries very hard to overcome 
the stupid attitude people have of homosexuality. 
Now that we are at last overcoming segregation 
of colored people, we might as well do away with 
the unreasonable and uncivilized atttitude toward 
some sexual variants. 

Henry GERBER 
U. S. Soldiers Home 
Washington 25, D. C. 











IF 


YOU HAD ENROLLED FOR THIS COURSE THREE OR 
FOUR MONTHS AGO, YOU TOO MIGHT NOW BE 
WRITING US A LETTER LIKE THIS: 


“IT took your chart for Lesson #III and reworked two 
old rejected stories. One landed within 10 days. The 
other was bought its first trip out. The credit is due 
for both these sales. You can see how thrilled I am. 
hank you, Miss Bloom, for these two booster-uppers.” 
—Nita Daniel, Bluffton, Ark. 


BUT IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


ENROLL NOW AND PREPARE FOR TOMORROW’S 
SALES. ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 
75c per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or 
more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY APPOINTMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S*.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 


on each to show the best salable opening, will be maile: 


d free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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WE Are SORRY 
WE CANNOT 
use THe 





Nope. 

Let’s face it—nobody can read between the lines of the statements on a rejection slip, 
because they can mean too many things. They can mean, for example, any of these things: 

1. Your story smells. Shame on you for submitting it! 

2. Darned interesting article, but not the kind we need at all. Bet that So-and-so would 
grab it. 

3. We’re stocked on novelettes for a long time to come. Too bad this didn’t come in 
last month. 

4. Nice handling, but we never touch stories about circus life. That’s one of the Boss’ 
screwy taboos. 

5. Close, but no sale. Now if you’d only written it from the girl’s viewpoint—or worked 

up a more convincing ending—or eliminated those unnecessary sections about that character 
, 
The trouble, of course, is that editors rarely have the time or inclination to tell you 
why why they’re sending back your scripts; and, on your “almost” scripts which might be 
made perfect through revision, editors too often prefer to pass them up and find altogether- 
right scripts from among the enormous amounts of submissions they receive, or don’t like to 
suggest revisions to writers they don’t know. Fortunately, however, the problem isn’t an 
insoluble one . . . 

The solution, obviously enough, lies in representation by a major agency such as this 
one, one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world. You'll learn frankly and 
promptly why you’ve been missing, and receive friendly but firm, experienced assistance in 
getting your scripts right and getting them sold. 

We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 36, W. Y. 
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A critic once told opera star, Marion Talley, that she needed 

seven years and seven lovers. What do writers need to succeed? 
Night life, sex experience, Bowery living or steerage voyages 

after the manner of Fanny Hurst? A highly successful writer who, 
like everyone of his kind, started from a rank unknown tells 


THE 
AWFUL 
TRUTH 


By Oren Arnold 


ype I have supported a family in 
moderate luxury during 25 years as a 
free-lance writer, I am constantly inspected 
and asked: “How can I do what you have 
done?” All professional writers hear it, and 
there are two general responses. The heels, 
of which conceited clan we have too many, 
usually brush off the questioners with sar- 
casm, leaving wounds that no mortal 
should inflict, or make pronouncements 
which slyly point up the Great Author’s 
own superiority and re-inflate his ego. The 
rest of us, after maybe three or four con- 
scientious attempts to answer, usually just 
run. 

Once, a few years ago, two of us profes- 
sionals residing in Phoenix, Arizona, were 
invited to address a big writers’ club. I 
spoke at 10 a. m. Then, awed by the skill 
and reputation of the main speaker, Cla- 
rence Budington Kelland, I waited to hear 
him at 11. I already knew him to be the 
highest paid writer in the world, also that 
he was given to no crackpot thinking, no 
indecencies or other such attributes. He had 
been a poor boy and had truly risen high; 
what he had to say should be priceless. I 


noted that my 50 or so fellow craftsmen 
shared my opinion, for whereas all had lis- 
tened to me in polite inertia, they perked up 
with a flurry of excitement when Bud Kel- 
land arrived; they lifted pencils over note- 
books and harkened with bated breaths. 

Bud Kelland let us down. So much so, 
so humanly, so honestly, that I forthwith 
queried Reader’s Digest and soon did a 
profile on him (title: “Fifty Thousand Years 
Of Kelland”). For Bud, the old disillusioner, 
stood up and told them almost exactly 
point for point what I had just told them 
an hour before. 

This was no credit to me or my perspi- 
cacity. It’s just that there was a certain 
awesome inevitability about it. Unwittingly, 
but unerringly, from our separate experi- 
ences, we told the same inescapable truths. 
We told beginners and professionals exactly 
what they had to do. 

Well, then, with that prologue let me tell 
it once more; one final time for me, per- 
haps. Because hereafter I can point to this 
publication, tell my callers that the infor- 
mation still holds, wish him Godspeed and 
get on back to my own labors. 
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1. You must want to write. 

How naive! How trite! Very well, but 
don’t smirk yet. Millions of people want to 
be writers, but they don’t want to do the 
hard work of writing, actually; don’t want 
to pay the price. 

You must feel impelled toward self-ex- 

pression; must experience that strange, de- 
lightful but enduring urge which some 
inner sense (not wishful thinking) tells you 
will ultimately lead to success as you meas- 
ure it. , 
Think this through with great care. 
Make no snap appraisal of yourself. Give it 
long, honest, prayerful consideration. Con- 
fer with your loved ones, those for whose 
welfare you are responsible. Measure your 
past performance, in whatever field. Have 
you shown mental and moral stamina? Is 
professional writing actually just a sort of 
romantic fancy with you, or can you see 
through the aura to the labor, the heart- 
break, the real price you have to pay? Have 
you a college education, or comparable vo- 
cabulary and disciplined brain from some 
other source? Or, if very young, can you 
understand the necessity of these things? 
You must. 


2. You must allow abundant time. 

I am not referring to the few composi- 
tion-hours necessary to turn out one short 
story or article. 

I mean, how much time can you allocate 
to the apprenticeship necessary to become a 
full-time, successful author? How many 
years? 

My friend, to be even a novice attorney-at- 
law with the privilege of haif starving for 
12 to 36 months, much less support a 
family, you’d have to finish high school, 
finish four years of law at a university, and 
pass a stiff bar examination months later. 
A similarly long period of study and prep- 
aration is inescapable for success in virtually 
every field of mental endeavor. By what 
presumption, then, can you hope to jump 
into writing and make a go of it the first 
few months or even the first few years? 
Writing, possibly the most exacting and 
speculative of all the professions, usually 
requires a five to ten year work-up before 
a person can feel any real sense of security 
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in it. Perhaps 80 percent of all Name 
authors have good educations, retentive 
memories, strict routine for working—and 
gray hair. 

3. You must begin, then persist. 

Even if you have abundant time, you 
may not have the guts to use it. It would 
seem that at least one-third of all Amer- 
icans intend to do some writing—soon. 
You, more dedicated, promise to start to- 
morrow. You plan it, talk about it, pre- 
pare for it with typewriter, paper and 
table. But some little something comes up, 
and tomorrow’s sun doesn’t. This applies 
even to those who are truly qualified to 
write. 


There is no greater fallacy than to think 
you will surely do, at some future time, the 
better things you are capable of doing now 
but neglect to do. Good intentions when 
deferred lose their vitality. This is the 
greatest single factor in keeping my com- 
petition down. You need a place to write? 
A quiet, secluded office? You do not. You 
just need will power. Many a great story, 
article, novel and play has been written on 
the kitchen table while the cake baked. 
Many a harassed reporter has knocked out 
a thousand more words on his novel while 
copy boys talked baseball and the tele- 
phones jangled. Inspiration is not medita- 
tion sitting on a cloud, it is perspiration 
sitting before an old second-hand Under- 
wood on the back porch. My office today 
is a gracious one, 16 feet square, with a 
large closet, full bath, air conditioner and 
picturesque western furnishings. It is up- 
stairs over a patio lavish with flowers, and 
I can look out at majestic mountains. But 
I have been writing for 25 years. For the 
first 10 or so my desk was a two-foot table 
beside the baby’s crib in the one-bedroom 
cottage of which my Adele and I were im- 
mensely proud. You must begin. At what- 
ever cost, you must begin! 


Let us assume you do make a conse- 
crated start. Can you keep on? I will not 
rehash the old sad story of fatigue and 
bitterness. But I will give you the quota- 
tion that sustains me when my own de- 
pressions recur. It sustained me, typically, 
last year when I was sweating over a novel. 
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“Not the Chas. Addams?” 


Six times I would have abandoned it in 
something akin to disgust, and six times 
it gave me the mule-headedness to see the 
project through, good or bad. It collected 
the Southwest Literary Award.* I suggest 
that you too clip the quotation—which is 
from Calvin Coolidge—and use it to guide 
whatever career you ultimately choose : 


*The Golden Chair; Elsevier Press. 


Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not— 
nothing is more common than unsuccess- 
ful men with talent. Genius will not— 
unrewarded genius is almost a proverb. 
Education will not—the world is full of 
educated derelicts. Persistence and de- 
termination alone are omnipotent. 
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4. You must develop mental and emotional 
maturity. 

God help us, so many millions of us 
don’t! The writing profession seems to 
attract screwballs, deviates and unstable 
characters generally. But cheer up (as Col- 
lier’s said a while back in a distinguished 
title) you may not be nuts! You may be 
just half nuts. 

Poor Edgar Allen Poe, virtually insane, 
yet writing deathless poetry and stories. 
Poor Mrs. Joe Doakes, my 40-year-old 
neighbor, through her writing seeking 
money and escape from the horrors of 
divorce. Poor young Horatio Blank, trying 
to act Bohemian in a Buster Brown tie in 
a cold garret in Greenwich Village with a 
cheap portable typewriter and a cheap 
little college-girl mistress as hopeful and 
deluded as he. Ah, these our beloved; our 
kind. So many turn to whatever ism is 
current. Some even find suicide. 

You must not be one of them. 

You must cultivate normalcy of mind 
and emotions and attitudes. 

You must not be “arty” or “literary” or 
any ridiculous such; or strain merely to be 
different or bizarre, trying thus to attract 
attention and bolster your ego, as a little 
child might do. You must be a mature 
adult. 

How? I do not know, for again each 
person must find his individual answer. 
Study that greatest guide, The Bible. Read 
that fine book by Overstreet, The Mature 
Mind. Read that somewhat difficult but 
powerful study by Wendell Johnson, People 
In Quandaries. Read Norman Vincent 
Peale and Bishop Sheen and other dis- 
tinguished men in this field, and beware 
the fallacy of any cynical, worldly-wise re- 
action to them. Emotional maturity is the 
most important concept of our time, 
though it is at least as old as Jesus, who 
stressed it for us all. You achieve it when 
you find true humility, before the multitude 
of people to whom you will write, and 
above all, before God. 


* * * 


There, then, is the preachment. There 
are the four basic inevitabilities. From 
them you must build your dedication in 
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much more detail, to be sure; but the de- 
gree to which you accept and apply them 
will be the degree to which you will know 
success as an author. 

You must pay that preparatory price of 
being a writer, and you must write inces- 
santly the while. Moreover, you must write 
for money. Shakespeare did. True, you 
may write for art’s sake alone, and have 
perhaps 200 readers; you may write just 
for the pleasure of it and never even try 
to get published. I do not belittle such 
endeavor, I favor all honest, creative effort. 
But I am here discussing professional, 
making-a-living writing, the kind done in 
the good old American capitalistic com- 
petive way. If you think it isn’t rewarding 
to your soul, you are wrong. Just watch 
your soul glow when you cash your first 
good check for your first good story. 


You must not make the too-common 
mistake, especially if you hope to do fiction, 
of “talking out” your stories before you 
set them down. Once you tell a good 
story, you lose much of the urge to write 
it, you have already poured out your en- 
thusiasm. 

You must watch the magazine markets 
which are constantly changing (half of 
writing is selling), must anticipate what 
editors will be wanting six months from 
now. You must develop as an over-all 
attribute that sharp, incisive mind which 
only good writers seem to have, but you 
must never flaunt it, never stoop to show- 
ing off. You must make no demands of 
society that any other good citizen can’t 
make, for you are no more God’s favored 
than is the janitor or the garbage man. 
You must live close to people, love them, 
share their woes and triumphs, share yours 
with them. 

Now one final word and I am done. 
Most of the above, most of those four 
major points and the lesser ones, have seem- 
ed to be formidable, forbidding, discourag- 
ing. Indeed they are so, hence they will 
weed out all but the worthy. For you who 
remain, let’s add the fifth and most vital 
“must do” of all: 


5. Let nothing you dismay. Nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. 
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New York Market Letter 


The town is jumping with 
sparkling markets. Let’s eat! 


THE SCENE continues to shift at Fawcett 
with several more changes listed for this 
month. Douglas Kennedy, Editor at True, 
67 West 44th St., New York City, 36, 
announces the appointment of Clyde New- 
strand, former Managing editor of Park 
East, as Associate editor of True. Mr. 
Kennedy says, “Clyde Newstrand, a desk 
man, handy with the blue pencil, is an 
editor in the more literal sense. He will 
edit close to half the manuscripts submitted 
to the magazine. He comes to us with lots 
of solid and varied background experience. 
He’s an expert fisherman, a published pho- 
tographer and he’s interested in all kinds of 
sports. He will want to see good, strong, 
male-slant material on these subjects. 

“Mr. Newstrand will also consider pic- 
ture stories at this time. With text, or, if 
the pictures are two-fisted enough to get 
the story over as they stand, without any 
text at all. 

“Our prices, along with circulation, con- 
tinue tops in the men’s field for factual, 
male slant stuff. We want fact-mystery, 
sports and personality pieces, westerns, and 
adventure. Lengths average 2,000 to 5,000, 
with book lengths running about 18,000.” 

Other changes at Fawcett; James Skar- 
don has resigned as Editor of Cavalier to 
take over the job of Managing editor at 
Cosmo. Replacing him is James B. O’Con- 
nell, the first headed this way from Popular 
Publications. Sam Schneider, Editor of 
Fawcett’s Motion Picture magazine, has 


resigned for reasons of health, and Jack 
Podell, on Publicity for a time, is the new 


Editor here. 
Babe Ruth At Bat 


William Lengel, Editor of True Con- 
fessions, 67 West 44th St., 36, offers in- 
formation on the magazine’s new policy as 
a guide to writers. He says, “I am pro- 
ceeding on the basis that there never has 
been a magazine called True Confessions. 
We are, in fact, starting a magazine called 
True Confessions—a new magazine which 
will reflect the spirit of our day. We will 
dignify that title and make it important. We 
will make True Confessions so important, so 
exciting, and so entertaining that if the 
time ever comes when a reader must make 
a decision between bread and books, he 
will buy our book. 

“The backbone of our new True Con- 
fessions will be good confession stories. 
They are tough to get, but we got them 
before and we will get them again; even 
better. We will also have timely, informa- 
tive—even sensational features to make 
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True Confessions stand out. We have a 
tape-recorded interview, a behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of an in-the-news personal- 
ity, which we will publish in our September 
issue as an example. However, features of 
this type are mere window dressing. They 
are leaders, so to speak, to attract new read- 
ers. But God help us if the rest of the book 
won’t hold them and bring them back again 
and again. 


“We are going to make True Confessions 
a part of the very life of our reader. We 
are going to give them stories which reflect, 
in the first person formula, the lives, the 
hopes, the fears or dreams of our readers. 
Our features will entertain as they educate. 
In other words, they will be instructive, in- 
teresting, inspiring and factually helpful. 


“We want first person, dramatic stories 
of emotional impact. These could be stories 
of renunciation, sacrifice, stories of accep- 
tance of guilt for another, of a character 
unjustly accused and fighting against great 
odds to clear herself, triumph over adver- 
sities, love and happiness achieved under 
great difficulties. There are no restrictions 
in theme except honesty and good taste. 
No limitations or restrictions on back- 
ground. Confession stories are based on 
the sin-suffer-and-repent formula, but we 
want the suffering characterized from the 
situation rather than the emotional writing. 
Adverbs and adjectives depicting breast- 
beating of the “woe is me” school never can 
take the place of the drama of life itself. 

“We like the 4,000 to 6,000 word length, 
but we will consider anything from 2,000 
to 10,000 words. Payment is 4 to 5c a 
word. We will have fillers and lively enter- 
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taining self-help features. These will be on 
beauty, child care, health, food, fashion 
and household hints.” Thus spake Lengel. 
Are his the words of Essau and the hand 
of Jacob? 

Some writers, learning of the Lengel 
appointment, have wondered whether a 
mature, sophisticated, wordly man of cul- 
tivated tastes can edit a confession book for 
a straight mass audience. 


The answer is probably directed not only 
to editors of this stripe but authors as well 
who want the nickel a word. Can you be 
humble before the complex emotional prob- 
lems of relatively uninformed people whose 
major problems are not only love and 
health; but food, shelter, catch-as-can vaca- 
tions, unemployment and jobs that bore 
them stiff? 


To approach these readers in a calcu- 
lated way or to kid the troops is to lose. 
This has been the fate of editors and 
writers who worked the confession field 
with part of themselves standing by, re- 
served, critical, even foul mouthed. The 
language of the confession books has kept 
editors and writers with a certain intellec- 
tuality away from them. This language: 

He still held me, my body weak with 
ungratified shock, and I stared up at him 
to find his eyes wandering over the bottles 
and jars on the shelves of the lab, lingering 
upon a chemist’s white coat which hung 
in the corner. He was just releasing me, 
his eyes still haunted, when the door burst 
open and Joe walked in. 


His ugly-kind face was a question mark, 
surprised as he looked at me, irate when 
he faced Bob. 

Dropping his hands from my waist, Bob 
mumbled something about catching me 
just as I about to fall. I was confused 
at his evasion, then as Joe walked between 
us, I thought it a kindness for Joc’s stricken 
glance must have explained to Bob how 
he felt. 

offends some readers and writers, captivates 
millions of others. 


Remembering Bill Lengel’s statements on 
the literary quality of the early Gold Medal 
pocket books, free lancers will define in 
their own way what kind of copy is used in 
the “new” True Confessions after they see it. 


Clear, straight writing may mean to True 
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Confessions what treating teen agers like 
grown-ups meant to Helen Valentine and 
Publisher Annenberg when they started 
their great and successful experiment with 
Seventeen. To Bill Lengel, a great Editor, 
our love. 


Pines Kills 3, Starts 8 


A statement from Ned L. Pines, Presi- 
dent of Pines Publications Inc. reads as 
follows: “Despite the highest circulation 
in their history, and national advertising 
linage at an all time high, we have decided, 
because of spiraling production and dis- 
tribution costs, temporarily to suspend pub- 
lication of Screenland, Silver Screen and 
True Life Stories, effective with the August 
issues.” 

On the brighter side, Ira Peck, Editor 
of New Projects at Pines, reports four new 
magazines in the works. These books, all 
movie titles, will be released from August 
through early October. Tentative plans 
for four other magazines are going full 
speed ahead. One will be a service book, 
the other three slanted for the general en- 
tertainment field. Mr. Peck says; “For the 
moment we don’t want manuscripts sub- 
mitted, but we are very interested at this 
time in seeing resumés from West Coast 
writers in the Hollywood vicinity who may 
want to work with us on assignments. It 
would be pointless to give premature in- 
formation about our New Projects depart- 
ment at this time, but next month we 
expect to release more details.” 

Also from Pines, Charles Heckleman, 
Editor of Popular Library books, a leader 
in the field of pocket-sizers, is actively look- 
ing for material. He says, “I need, right 


now, hard hitting, well written, realistic 
fiction. Our standards are high, but so are 
our prices. We want well-plotted, strongly 
characterized stories for our books, and 
when we get one we really like, we go 
overboard in working with our authors. We 
don’t want overlong manuscripts—word 
lengths should hit somewhere between 
50,000 and 80,000. 

“Advance payments are flexible, depend- 
ing on quality, reader interest and subject 
matter. Our guarantees measure up to 
those of competitive publishers. 1c royalty 
to 150,000 and 1c over that number, the 
standard arrangement everywhere, also ap- 
plies at Pines. 

“We will consider originals, and on 
occasion we work closely with the hard 
cover publishers, giving them first whack 
at a book while we retain the reprint 
rights. Sometimes simultaneous publica- 
tion results, at the suggestion of the au- 
thor’s agent. We want writers to slant for 
the hard covers when writing for us. By 
that I mean quality—we set our editorial 
sights high, and our prices go up according 
to our enthusiasm for the story before us.” 

Real’s (Pines) Ted Irwin is still looking 
for male slant adventure pieces; he’s not 
getting enough of a selection. First-person, 
3,000 word articles and stories are wanted 
now. Rates are from $200 to $500, on 
acceptance. 

See Magazine’s Editor John Hackett says 
that while his book is primarily a picture 
magazine, he too is interested in general 
articles and picture stories with some text. 
Better buy a copy of See to get the slant. 
Same price here. Address material to Ned 
Pines Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 17, 
New York. 











Popular’s Pulps 
Peggy Graves, Editorial director of the 


Romance and Confession Group for Pop- 
ular Publications wishes to correct last 
month’s announcement of the changes in 
her department. She says, “Mary Jollon is 
the Managing editor of six books: 15 De- 
tective Stories, 15 Western Tales, All Story 
Love, Love Short Stories, Rangeland Ro- 
mances and 15 Love Stories. Material is 
needed badly at this time, for all of them.” 


Miss Graves does the actual buying for 
these 6 titles and Miss Jollon does the edit- 
ing. The books are bi-monthly and the six 
of them use from 35 to 40 stories per issue. 
These books use an occasional reprint, the 
rest is original. Rates are one cent a word 
base and some writers are paid “on arrange- 
ment.” The editors aren’t any happier about 
the one cent or cent and a half than you are. 


To get “better” stories would cost three 
cents a word or about $2,500 an issue more 
for the entire six. In the world of pulp 
magazine publishing that is not the differ- 
ence between big profit and little profit but 
between publish and borrow. It would take 
a year’s time for Popular’s circulation de- 
partment to know if the “better” stories 
caused their pulp magazines to sell more 
copies because the change would be appar- 
ent only to the actual buyer-reader. The 
nuances of “better” fiction do not affect 
sales as immediately as weather or general 
economic conditions. 


This leaves the pulp paper publisher 
where he has been for some years—hud- 
dled uncertainly over his problems not 
knowing what to do. Keeping right on 
with what he is doing is trading in pennies 
with a chance for a big loss and a small 
profit. Changing over to “better” fiction 
means also changing over to some simul- 
taneous method of getting better newsstand 
display as more copies must be sold to earn 
back the higher word rate paid authors. 

The last “new idea” in pulp was _ the 
small-size venture of Street and Smith who 
hoped for the same income at lower costs. 
It failed. The rumor is that Popular in- 
tends to give its pulp line a chance to move 
into better sales. It will take more than 
change in size, illustrations, stories and 
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typography. Behind any decided pulp change 
for the better, whether at Popular or Co- 
lumbia, there needs to be an editorial vision 
such as generated the “bright books” of the 
last thirty years: The American Mercury, 
The New Yorker, Reader’s Digest, Time, 
Life, Seventeen and Farm Quarterly. 

Walter Schmidt, the new Editor of Teen- 
age Confessions and Intimate Love Stories, 
has settled on a definite policy as to his 
requirements for these brand new books. 
He says, “For Teenage we'd like to stick 
to sincere confessions centered around 
courtship and young romance. This mag- 
azine will go to highschool girls and late 
teenagers. For Intimate Love Stories, hon- 
est, simple problems from life, on courtship 
and marriage are wanted. Keep these 2,500 
to 12,000 words.” Mr. Schmidt adds a 
warning note to writers, “Don’t overwrite, 
and above all, don’t pad. I am an old 
hand at detecting unnecessary verbiage, 
and, as fast as you pad, I will cut. Send 
us the best confess stories you have. Those 
which are well written, interesting, sin- 
cerely getting over emotional impact, I will 
buy. The price is good, 3c a word, and 
the market is wide open.” Address, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. (Pop- 
ular Publications. ) 

Modern Romances (Dell Pub. Co.), 261 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, New York. Albert 
Delacort has appointed Henry Malmgreen 
new Editor of this lively confession mag- 
azine. Mr. Malmgreen, who is new to the 
field, has been with Dell for fifteen years. 
He headed Modern Screen for several years 
and the rest of the time he directed the 
one-shot experimental book department. 
He is now planning to establish an editorial 
policy based on his own ideas of what kind 
of stories should go into Modern Romances. 
He will have a statement to announce to 
writers next month. 


A Market For Fun 


Writers who are crossword puzzle fans, 
who may want to try their hand at making 
up a few of their own, will have two brand- 
new magazines anxious to buy their wares. 
Editor Jane M. Bacon is starting two cross- 
word books and says, “Writers may be sur- 
prised to know that there are “word ta- 
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“You say a Mr. Joseph sent you, and you are in the book business, and that you 
wish to rent the back of my store for $200 per week .. .” 


boos” in the crosswords puzzle books. Most 
magazines use words only of a certain 
size. 

While prices are very low, so much 
material is needed all the time, a few 
specialists manage to make a very nice 
living out of the puzzle business. Keep in 
mind that a pleasing, symmetrical design is 
necessary in all crosswords. For us, simple, 
easy to do puzzles are best. Leave tough 
ones like, “The Mahajara of Pakistan” to 
the intellectuals—we can’t count that 
high. Words like “episode” are considered 
“hard” here. As for taboos, nobody wants 
to hear about “death” or “cancer,” and 
others of that type. It spoils the fun. Trite 


words, done too often, we are sick of seeing 
—extra long ones are no good either. 

Our crossword puzzles should not revolve 
around a particular place or personality. 
We like them general. As to the mechanical 
sizes, and this holds true for other puzzle 
books, 13 by 13, 15 by 15 and 17 by 17 are 
what we use. With the 13 by 13 size, we use 
70 white squares and about 30 black 
squares. More blacks than that would cut 
out too many words. We pay $3.50 and 
$4.00 per puzzle, but we will buy a dozen 
or a hundred from one person if the puz- 
zles are good enough. Send material to 
Jane Bacon, c/o TV Reporter, Room 815, 
1472 Broadway, New York 36, New York. 
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Payment is on quick acceptance here. 

Pocket Magazines Inc., 1140 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y. To straighten out a 
few misconceptions writers may have about 
the four magazines put out by this com- 
pany, we talked to Editor Robert Marks. 
He said that the only magazine buying 
any freelance material of the four, is Bold 
—and they are overstocked until next 
month. First-person, 1,000-word articles of 
the “I Was a Jet Pilot” type slanted for 
young men in the 18 to 25 age group will 
be wanted. Prices were not given. Tempo, 
Point, New Review and TV Girls and Gags 
use no outside material at all. 


Hillman Plenty Lively 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. David Lindsay, Managing 
editor of Pageant, says: “Much time goes 
into the selection of articles for each issue. 
We want writers to give the same careful 
thought to material they send us. To help 
them, here is a guide for submitting manu- 
scripts: 

“First, a successful article must make 
“lively” reading. It doesn’t follow that writ- 
ing must be in a humorous vein or that 
subject matter can be trivial. It means that 
there is no subject which would not be 
considered if presented in an interesting 
and entertainingly written manner. - Variety 
and originality in writing should be the 
writer’s first thought for the magazine. 

“In the current issue, “I Have a Date 
With the Executioner,” a condensation of 
Caryl Chessman’s book, “Cell 2455” is out- 
standing because this man, scheduled to die 
in the gas chamber, has aroused country- 
wide sympathy. Another article, “Sex Is 
Better At Home,” has an intriguing title 
and contains a lot of good, common sense. 
“Confessions of a Complaint Manager,” by 
an executive of Macy’s department store, 
makes lively reading because it packs a 
punch, sometimes directed at the “customer 
is always right” cliché. A how-to piece, “12 
Ways to Get to College Without a Bank- 
roll,” will interest recent high school gra- 
duates, and save money for their parents.” 

Pageant word lengths vary from 3000 to 
5000. On occasion, longer pieces are bought. 
In querying here, writers might ask what 
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word length is wanted for a particular arti- 
cle. What looks like a short piece from a 
writer’s point of view might be worth much 
more space to the editors. Prices range 
from $150 for a three-page article to $500 
for the maximum length, on acceptance. 

Picture stories are also used in Pageant. 
There is no set price, but depends how 
much text, how many pictures bought, and 
how much reader appeal the story has for 
the editors. From $200 to $400 is a rough 
estimate. If only one picture is used, the 
price is less. Ideas for picture stories are also 
considered, and again much less is paid if 
the magazine has to put the story together 
and send out photographers. Material may 
be addressed to Managing editor David 
Lindsay or to the Editor, Harris Shevelson. 

People Today (Hillman), 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, has a new editor. He is Burt 
Evans, formerly with Fawcett. Mr. Evans 
says: “Ours is a picture book with little 
text. Pictures come first. A variety of sub- 
jects are considered, with the average pic- 
ture story running three to four pages. Text 
should not be longer than 400 to 500 words, 
and can be shorter. Prices vary—a one-pic- 
ture story with text will bring from $50 to 
$100, while a picture story, depending al- 
ways on importance and timeliness, of sev- 
eral pages, rates $150 to $350. 

“Article-stories with a news slant, on 
personalities or events in the news, are most 
wanted for us. Timeliness counts heavily 
here. Don’t send unsuitably long material— 
we just don’t have the space. Please don’t 
guess at what we want, get a copy or two, 
even if they are back numbers, of People 
Today and you'll get our slant.” This small 
size bi-weekly is fast growing in popularity 
and has just hit a circulation of 627,000 at 
the latest report. 

Real Detective (also Hillman with same 
address as above) was dropped a year ago 
and is now revived with a new editor ap- 
pointed. James Stewart Gordon, an old 
friend from Dell, wants strong detective 
stories, based on true facts. Current stories, 
now in the news, are most wanted. 750 to 
3500 is the wide range used. $35 is paid for 
the very short pieces and $175, occasionally 
more, for maximum lengths. Here, about 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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I Am A Writer! 






By Helen Weber 


In Novemser, 1952 I made the momentous 
decision to write daily, to sit at my type- 
writer every morning from 8:30, when the 
children left for school until almost noon. 
I would persistently, faithfully, write every 
day, five days a week; at the end of the 
year I would count my acceptances, add up 
my sales, and decide whether it was worth 
continuing. 

Eighteen months later, at the end of 
May, 1954, I have made 24 sales, the best 
one being to Woman’s Home Companion. 
I am convinced that if I maintain my writ- 
ing schedule, the number of sales and the 
income from my writing will increase. 

I was not a novice, in November, 1952. I 
had been writing for about six years and 
had two unpublished novels to my credit; 
and a dozen stories and articles published 
in many of the current magazines. A short 
story of mine had won first prize in a con- 
test sponsored by a Writers’ Conference; but 
I had been writing in a haphazard, desul- 
tory fashion. 

I was familiar with rejections. I knew 
my writing habits were erratic, and I knew 
I could accomplish much more if I looked 
upon writing as a daily job; that if I could 
and would spend hours each and every day 
writing, I would be rewarded. I told rela- 
tives and friends what I was going to do 
and asked them not to phone me while I 
was working. I explained my writing sched- 
ule to my children and told them they must 
help and cooperate in every way possible. 

And so, every morning, just as soon as 
the children left for school, which was by 
eighty-thirty, I would sit down at my type- 
writer to work. I wrote articles, teen age 





stories, and I tried for the first time, to 
write verse. 

My first sale came about ten wecks after 
I had started my schedule of daily writing. 
It was a short short to The Montrealer. It 
was an inspiring moment. For two weeks 
I read nothing but short shorts. I read 
what writers and editors said about short 
shorts. Could a 3500 word story I had be 
turned into a short short? Six of my sales 
that first year were short shorts. The 
Montrealer purchased two more. Do I now 
feel that The Montrealer is a reliable mar- 
ket for my short short stories? No, indeed. 
The writer can never be sure of anything, 
except that he has done his best. He can 
be reasonably sure, however, that if he 
keeps submitting his manuscripts accep- 
tances will come. 

He must also learn, and this is most 
difficult, not to become discouraged. 

A rejection means nothing. Faith in ones 
self and faith in ones work is the most im- 
portant thing. When my mail box is heavy 
with thick white envelopes it only means 
one thing to me—to go through the market 
lists, send manuscripts out again, and to 
keep on working. 

I recently sold a teen age story to My 
Chum. After sending it out seventeen 
times, I put it away for a while. I then 
re-read it carefully, shortened it by five 
hundred words, and changed the title from 
the “Glamourous Lombards” to “Glamour 
On Pine Avenue.” In its revised form I 
sold it to My Chum the tenth time out. A 
total of 28 times! Financially I suppose I 
lost money on it, but as proof of my ability 
as a writer and as a judge of my own 
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writing, it was more than rewarding. 

The incident of a neighbor’s son coming 
breathlessly into my home to ask if he 
could borrow my son’s suit to wear on his 
confirmation because his own suit had not 
been delivered in time, became a story for 
boys, “The First Congratulations,” which I 
sold. The incident of my youngest child 
helping me set the table and saying that the 
table is set and it looks so cozy, gave me 
the idea which became a short poem, “The 


Cold Wind,” that Child Life bought. 

One late afternoon while retyping a 
manuscript, I told my children they must 
begin to prepare for dinner. I conceived 
the idea then of writing an article on how 
children contribute to the work which must 
be done in the home. How did my chil- 
dren help? What actual work did they do 
which enabled me to work as I did? How 
much time did they save me? 

I had, not long before, read an article on 
teen agers which showed them to be lazy, 
sloppy and selfish. My children were co- 
operating with me and my schedule. They 
did help! My idea resulted in the article 
“Do Your Children Help?” which became 
my big sale of the year to Womans’ Home 
Companion. The Companion liked the 
article for the photographic ideas it pre- 
sented and two weeks after I received their 
letter of acceptance, Suzanne Szasz was in 
my home photographing my children doing 
their chores. The article appeared in April, 
1954 with my by-line. 

What a boost to one’s ego as a writer! 
When rejections are particularly heavy, 
when several weeks go by without an ac- 
ceptance, how nice to think, well, you did 
it once, you can sell a top magazine again. 

I jotted down every idea, every chance 
remark which might be developed into an 
article or story. As a result, “ordinary ex- 
periences” became published articles. I 
sold “First Trip To The Dentist” the third 
time out to Baby Talk. 

My technique in writing gradually im- 
proved. I have remembered and used again 
and again this idea: Put over a universal 
emotion. 

My first story was based on a phone con- 
versation. An aunt called to tell me that 
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she had just returned from Chicago where 
she had spent twelve hours with her son. 
As she told me how much those few hours 
with her son meant to her, of his solicitous- 
ness for her and her deep pride in him, 
as she mentioned the fact that he was going 
overseas and I feit her unspoken fear that 
perhaps he might not return, tears came 
to my eyes. It was hard to answer her. 
There was nothing, really, to say. 

In my story I was evidently able to 
convey an emotion which had this universal 
appeal, the emotional impact of every 
mother saying goodby to every son. I had 
written about a particular mother, a par- 
ticular son, a particular experience which 
had moved me, and it evidently conveyed 
a human experience which moved others. 

A year later, I wrote “The Evening 
Prayer.” The handling illustrates what a 
year of writing taught me. Every morning 
and every evening, for eleven months, I had 
seen a neighbor of mine leave his home to 
go to a temple to say a prayer in memory 
of his mother. He was a young man, who 
I thought had no religious feeling at all. 
He in fact, was quite a problem in the 
neighborhood, playing his radio loud and 
long, coming home in the early hours of 
the morning with a loud screeching of his 
brakes. Watching him, I became impressed 
with his filial duty and respect for religion. 
What is there in each of us which turns us 
to God, to religion, to the ritual of prayer 
for solace and comfort? And I knew I had 
to write a story with that theme. 

But this was a year since my prize 
winning story and I knew I needed more 
than an easy narrative style to make it 
effective and salable to a commercial mar- 
ket. How best to turn my idea into a story? 
The idea and the method germinated and 
when I wrote it I did it this way. 

I made my hero a young man who was 
a nonconformist, who rebelled at every- 
thing; an individual who needed nothing, 
who was complete unto himself. I made 
him a pianist, (because I knew a young 
pianist and knew how he lived and strug- 
gled.) Only music. was important to 
him, nothing else. He scoffed at his family, 
good substantial citizens, he rebelled at the 
mundane and ordinary. (This was to make 
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his turning back to religion more effec- 
tive.) He had his music, his talent, and 
needed nothing else. Nothing, not love, 
not marriage, was going to interfere with 
his career. Then I had my hero fall in 
love. His conflict then was his career or 
marriage and all its responsibilities. 

He chose love, and instead of it hamper- 
ing his career, marriage gave his music 
greater depth and meaning. Love enhances 
his music, the two become synonomous, and 
he and his wife are very happy. When his 
future as a pianist looks very bright his wife 
suddenly becomes ill and two days later 
dies. My hero closes his piano and returns 
to his family. He wants to go to temple, he 
wants to say the prayer, he wants the solace 
and comfort of prayer, he wants religion, 
he wants GOD. It is in all of us, no matter 
how we may stray, no matter what we may 
think, that desire for God and prayer at a 
time of great sorrow. 


I sold that story to the Brooklyn Review 
and what pleased me more than the check 
I received for it, was a letter I got from 
a reader saying that the story had made 
him cry. Some one had gotten an emo- 
tional response from reading my story. 


Writing is hard, exhausting work. And 
after a long period of rejections it is diffi- 
cult even to sit down before the typewriter, 
let alone, work at something which you are 
convinced at that moment will never see 
print. It is easy to fall into despair. How 
many mornings I have asked myself, why 
do you bother, what’s the use? It will take 
years and years of work! It is too pre- 
carious a way to earn money. What if this 
article you are working on now does bring 
a check fourteen months from now? There 
were days when I did no more than write 
a paragraph or two, and there were days 
when I did nothing at all. But I missed 
no more than a week’s time at the type- 
writer since I began to work daily. 

In the last six months of the second year 
I made two sales a month. By keeping to 
steady hours of writing, I expect to make 
thirty-six sales this year. 


My article on “Teen Agers At Work,” 
my article on “Summer Fun,” the sketch 
I have written on Suzanne, Szasz, my newest 
short short, will all be sold. 

I work. I never give up. I am deter- 
mined to make money by my writing. I am 
a writer! 


What’s In A Name? 


Maybe there’s nothing in a name, but 
Prof. Duck is the poultry editor of Rural 


New Yorker, 


Richard Westwood has his Nature Maga- 


zine, 


Irene Parrott edits Baby Talk, 
Claire Glass (mirror, you know) is Calling 


All Girls, 


Edward Weeks turns out Atlantic Monthly, 
Stephen S. Wise has his Opinion, 
Malcolm Orchard edits Southern Agricul- 


turist, 


And the Rev. Giving is The Children’s 


Friend. 


—Compiled from Writer’s Yearbook 


by Nell Womack Evans 











Chicago 


Markets 


By Len Hilts 


Part II 


AST MONTH, in the first part of this re- 
L port, we covered most of the major 
magazines in Chicago which buy from free- 
lance writers. This month we will finish up 
these markets and report on the trade 
journals and book publishers. 

An active market for material suitable 
for children is Children’s Activities, edited 
by Lillian M. Davidson at 1111 S. Wabash 
Ave. This magazine runs 700 words to the 
printed page and prefers that its stories 
run to even page lengths. Lengths desired 
in short stories, therefore, are 700, 1400 
and 2100 words. Articles that appeal to 
children should run 700 or 1400 words. 
Miss Davidson reports that she needs stories 
in all lengths, but is especially interested 
in seasonal stories, since they seem hardest 
to get. She works three months ahead of 
publication, which means that your sea- 
sonal stories should be in her office from 
three to six months before the season in 
question. Stories with a family background 
and science-fiction stories are most welcome 
right now. Serials of not more than seven 
installments, with the preferred length being 
five or six installments, are used. Each 
issue averages four pages of serial material. 
Photo stories are wanted, too—a series of 
six to eight photos that tell a story. This 
is a very limited market for poetry. The 
pay for all copy averages 2c a word and 
up, on publication. 

Todays Health is published by the 
American Medical Association for the use 
of laymen. W. W. Bauer, M.D., is the 
editor and the address is 535 N. Dearborn 
St. Most articles run 1200 to 2500, but Dr. 
Bauer will look at a continuing series if the 
material warrants serial publication. He is 
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buying no poetry and is a bit fed up with 
articles on young children, but especially 
wants solid material on and for teen agers. 
He likes a direct and factual approach— 
without padding of any kind. Articles might 
be on elderly people; community health; 
common ills; family health problems (which 
can cover a lot of ground, since family 
relationships enter into the family health 
picture); mental health; personal health; 
even medical personalities and medical his- 
tory, if you have the knack of making such 
subjects live. This list is not intended to 
show specifically what he needs at the 
moment, but to indicate how wide a field 
the magazine covers. On the personality 
sketch, keep the story human, tell it in a 
straightforward fashion, and point up the 
dramatic elements. 

He is also interested in photo stories, and 
buys photos both for features and for his 
covers. Payment for the B & W is usually 
around $10; color, $125; photo stories, $90; 
all on acceptance. Uses cartoons of the 
family type for which the pay is $25, but 
considers only small and selected batches 
and does not buy gags. Reports from this 
market average about a month; by return 
mail on obviously unsuitable material. Pay- 
ment on the articles averages about 3 to 5c 
a word, higher for outstanding work, with 
a top of $300, on acceptance. 

Hunting and Fishing Magazine, at 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., has absorbed Outdoors and 
Outdoorsman and the slant of the maga- 
zine has not been affected. No fiction is 
used here, and the preferred length of ar- 
ticles is 2000 to 3000 words. Jim Mitchell, 
the editor, is very much interested in the 
how-to-do-it type of article right now, and 
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“Frankly, I think I'll go back to New York. I keep falling asleep.” 


says that he likes to see a strong element of 
adventure in stories whenever possible, and 
he uses the straight adventure story (true, 
of course). The articles cover hunting, 
fishing, camping, sporting, dogs and con- 
servation. Wants no poetry. Does require 
good photographs with the stories, and they 
should be 8 x 10 glossies. Picture stories are 
liked, if the photos actually tell the story. 
Reports are made promptly, and payment 
is made by arrangement with the author, 
on acceptance. 

Next we come to three travel magazines. 
The first is The Highway Traveler, at a 
new address, 71 W. Lake St. E. A. Jones 
is the editor. This is a quarterly and there- 


fore a limited market. Stories here must be 
a combination of photos and text. Mr. 
Jones is not interested in the unillustrated 
article, nor will he buy photos singly unless 
they come in with an article. Text length 
on the articles run 500 to 800 words, and 
the photos should be clear, contrasty, 8 x 10 
black-and-whites. As for the type of article 
wanted, the field is wide, as wide as travel 
itself. They should be about places to see 
and things to do along the way as you 
travel in the United States and Canada. 
Some poetry is bought, for which payment 
is $10. Payment for the articles, text and 
photos combined, runs $25 to $75. Pay- 
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ment is made on acceptance and reports 
usually are within two wecks. 

Trailer Travel Magazine, another Chi- 
cago wanderlust publication, is edited by 
G. Edward Maxwell at 121 W. Wacker 
Drive. It’s a monthly using articles of 
interest to people who own and travel in 
trailers. Fiction with a trailer angle in it 
is used, in lengths from 1200 to 4000 
words. Personality articles on interesting 
people who live in trailers, articles on all 
phases of trailer travel and trailer living, 
trailer facilities and other items of interest 
to trailerites are wanted also in the 1200 
to 4000 word length. They are in need of 
how-to articles as they pertain to adjusting 
to the living requirements of the mobile 
home dweller. 

They prefer features in serial not to run 
over 9 to 12,000 words for three to four 
part publication. Generally, trailer here 
refers to the mobile home. If a story is of 
major interest and runs over the 4000 word 
limit, it can be used as a serial. Photos 
should show a trailer in them, and good 
glossies are wanted either with the article 
or separately. No poetry or cartoons are 
bought. Payment is Yc a word for both 
fiction and articles, paid on acceptance. 
Photos bring 50c to $3.00 each, depending 
on quality. 

Also among the travel magazines pub- 
lished hereabouts is Trailer Topics, edited 
by Paul Edwards at 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
This covers not only items of interest to 
people living and traveling in trailers, but 
also acts as a service magazine for those 
people who provide facilities for trailerists. 
Articles on travel experiences, places of 
interest to visit, trailer parks and road 
conditions, as well as controversial articles 
on any aspect of trailer living, are wanted. 
Illustrated articles on tourist court and mo- 
tel management—including how to plan a 
court, problems of construction and main- 
tenance—are used, but should be quite 
short to fit the section devoted to this 
subject. Personality pieces are used, too. 
Glossy black-and-white photos are wanted 
with the articles, and also some are bought 
when submitted alone for future article 
illustration. Fiction with a trailer-living 
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background is used. Length for fiction is not 
specified, but should be kept as short as the 
material allows—no padding. Reports are 
prompt, payment is 2c a word for fiction 
and articles, and $1.00 for each photo. 
Articles should be between 1500 and 3000 
words. 

Chicago is the home of numerous trade 
magazines and I’ve tried to pick the better 
markets. Writing for these journals is a 
specialized business, and if you are in- 
terested in it check the articles on the 
subject that Wrirer’s Dicest has run in 
the past. 

American Lumberman Magazine, 139 N. 
Clark St., Richard W. Douglass, Executive 
Editor. Mr. Douglass says, “Our editorial 
field is so big and diversified that it would 
be difficult to give complete information in 
just a few lines.” He recommends that 
writers who feel that they have the back- 
ground for this field write to him for the 
“Guide Sheet for Free Lance Writers,” 
which he has prepared. 

American Motel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Ken Eymann, Managing Editor. This 
is not a travel magazine, but is intended 
to help the motel operator to save money, 
save time, make money or show him how 
to do something easier, quicker and better. 
Top length of articles is 2000 words, with 
most running under this. Fillers pertinent 
to the business, in which ideas used in the 
motel operation are reported on, are used, 
usually with a good glossy photo. Cartoons 
are wanted, either finished or rough, and 
even cartoon ideas are of interest. Don’t 
poke fun at the motel operator in these, 
and the motels shown should be of the 
modern variety. No fiction or poetry is 
used, but will buy photos of interest. Re- 
ports are very rapid, never longer than a 
week. Payment is lc a word for copy, $3.00 
for photos, and $5.00 for cartoons. 

American Paper Merchant, 111 W. 
Washington St., L. Q. Yowell, Editor. This 
magazine uses articles on the merchandising 
of paper and paper converted products. 
Lengths run 2500 words or less. It’s best to 
query first, and to study a copy of the maga- 
zine before submitting. Many of the arti- 
cles for this market are from people in the 
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merchandising field, though they are not 
writers. But they give their subjects the 
feeling of authority, which makes it inter- 
esting to the readers of this magazine. Re- 
ports are within 30 days. Payment is 2c a 
word for features, on acceptance, Ic a 
word for news items as soon as they are 
used, and $3 per photo. 

Mr. Stoakes also edits Paper, Film and 
Foil Converter (formerly called American 
Paper Converter), 111 W. Washington St. 
2. Articles on converting paper, foil and 
film (polyethylene, cellophane, and similar 
plastic films) into envelopes, bags, etc. 
Length desired is 2500 words and under. 
The articles should be illustrated with 8x10 
glossy photos wherever possible. Mr. Stoakes 
says that he prefers to see a query on any 
proposed article, to save both his time and 
the writer’s. He is interested in developing 
regular contributors for this publication 
and will work closely with promising writers. 
Payment for features is on acceptance at 
2c a word, and for news clippings, lc a 
word as soon as they are used (which is 
generally in the month received, because of 
timeliness). Photos at $3 each. 

Brick and Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Charles R. Sample, Editor. This 
journal is aimed at plants which manu- 
facture structural clay products and also 
at refractories. Therefore it is interested 
in material used. Payment is made for 
photographs based on the merit of the 
picture, starting at $5 and going up, 8 x 10 
glossies being wanted. 

Published at the same address, 5 S. 
Wabash, but under the editorship of Paul 
B. Olsen, is Ceramic Industry, which uses 
material dealing with glass, porcelain, 
enamel and pottery production. Items 
wanted are concerned with ceramic plant 
news, developments, equipment, products 
and personnel. The staff covers conventions, 
so there is nothing for the free-lance there. 
Ceramics covers a tremendous field, encom- 
passing art and craftware, the plate-glass 
industry, architectural forms of porcelain 
and fired tile, fired floor tile, porcelain 
bathroom fixtures, building coverings, wall 
coverings. Information on all of these is of 
interest to this publication. No dealer news 


is wanted, since this magazine is focused 
on industrial production and the producer. 
Photographs are bought. Payment is 8c 
a line for material used, on publication. 

Domestic Engineering Magazine is the 
trade journal of the plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning and appliance contractor, and 
is edited by James E. Purnell at 1801 
S. Prairie Ave., 16. Articles in it cover 
plumbing, heating, air conditioning and ap- 
pliances. The men who contract for the 
installation and the dealers who sell such 
equipment are the readers. “How-to-do-it” 
articles concerning business management 
and merchandising methods used by out- 
standing contractors are the main need. 
Step-by-step studies of unusual and out- 
standing installations in homes, factories 
and institutional buildings are good. Such 
articles must have all the chief points well 
illustrated. Reports are made rapidly, one 
week usually, and payment is 2c to 6c a 
word, on acceptance. $5 is paid for photos 
accepted. 

Embalmer’s Monthly and National Fu- 
neral Director is edited by Fred L. Hadley 
at 605 N. Michigan Ave. Uses articles with 
a maximum length of 2500 words of direct 
interest to embalmers, funeral directors and 
owners of funeral homes. The subjects re- 
quired are distasteful to the average person, 
and little information is directly available 
to the casual writer. He seldom gets any 
usable material from free-lance writers as 
a result of being listed in marketing lists. 
But, like every editor, would like to receive 
material from writers who know this field 
and can treat it with authority. He reports 
in two or three weeks, pays Ic to 2c a 
word, on acceptance, and pays $3.50 for 
photos. 

Institutions Magazine is edited by C. L. 
Staples at 1801 S. Prairie Ave. It’s a monthly 
which uses articles slanted toward mass 
feeding and mass housing, as exemplified in 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, clubs, resorts, 
dormitories, etc. Interested in construction, 
interior decoration and furnishings, in food 
service, maintenance, and remodeling. By 
all means, send an inquiry on your idea 
first. Lengths are anything from column 
closers up, with an average top length of 
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about 1500 words. They prefer that all arti- 
cles come in well illustrated with pictures. 
The base rate is 70c per column inch, and 
$5 per photo, but extra expense on stories 
that require it can be authorized. Reports 
are within one week. 

Practical Builder at 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
is edited by James M. Lange. Mr. Lange 
asked that we emphasize that the writer 
must query first and get a go-ahead before 
submitting to this specialized market. 
Wanted are practical and instructive ar- 
ticles that will offer useful information to 
the building contractor. They must be tech- 
nically correct, and must include photo- 
graphs or drawings which clearly show 
details. Average article is 400 words, plus 
illustration. Payment is by arrangement, 
since all articles are on assignment after 
query. A few cartoons pertaining to the 
industry are used, for which $5 to $10 is 
paid. Photos accompanying story must be 
8 x 10 glossies. 

Salesman’s Digest, at 21 West Huron 
St., is edited by Mal Parks. This is a pocket- 
sized publication designed for the salesmen 
who work for large corporations—profes- 
sional, executive-type salesmen and not 
door-to-door or retail salesmen. Mr. Parks 
would like to see a diversity of articles. 
Type of article wanted might best be 
illustrated by what is now being used. One 
called “My Feet Hurt,” was run, showing 
how important a salesman’s feet are to his 
job. One coming up shows the similarity 
between a salesman’s job and a lawyer’s. 
Wanted are other similar off-trail and un- 
usual-angle stories dealing with and about 
salesmen. Have stopped using crossword 
puzzles since none could be had that suited. 
Down-to-earth poetry, both serious and hu- 
morous, is also wanted. Also wants to see 
cartoons slanted specifically for his maga- 
zine and its special approach. The pay- 
ment is on publication, by arrangement 
with the author, and the amount varies 
with the quality of the work. Reports are 
prompt. 

Seed World at 327 S. LaSalle St. is 
edited by Miss B. A. Hoover. It is a limited 
free-lance market using articles of 500 to 
1500 words dealing with the merchandising 
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problems of retail seed stores. Prefers stories 
to deal with a particular experience of a 
specific seed store or garden center any- 
where in the U. S. The best approach is 
“John Jones, retail seedsman, made money 
by doing . . .” Following this formula helps 
to keep the articles direct, specific and 
factual. Photographs are used, for which $2 
and up is paid, according to the quality. No 
cartoons, no poetry and no fillers are 
wanted. Payment averages 34c a word. 
Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave. Send manuscripts to Associate editor 
Roy Alexander. Mr. Alexander says: “We 
want articles about the people involved in 
direct selling—sometimes miscalled door-to- 
door selling. We aim at any salesman who 
contacts his customer directly. This can in- 
clude a man who sells directly to stores or 
offices as well as directly to consumer. We 
also include the so-called “party-type” of 
selling, where a group of women gather for 
an evening of entertainment and are shown 
the merchandise. More and more women 
are involved in this direct selling, and these 
parties are only one example. The direct 
salesman—we call them Direct Selling 
Specialists—is an independent businessman 
who buys merchandise and resells it at a 
profit. He does not work for anyone. The 
company salesman is on a payroll.” Much 
material is rejected by Mr. Alexander for 
one of the following reasons: 1) The article 
is too long. 1000 to 1300 words is best. 
2) The writer describes a company sales- 
man, and this magazine requires material 
about direct salesmen. 3) Language is too 
flowery. Preferred style is short and direct. 
The preferred types of stories fall into two 
catagories: 1)Stories of successful direct 
salesmen, and 2) Stories of companies 
which merchandise through direct selling. 
Fuller Brush, Stanley, Avon are some of 
the better known. In the latter case, the 
story should use the company itself as a 
prime source of material, plus experience 
stories from its salesmen. The magazine 
features a woman’s page every month, de- 
scribing a successful woman salesman. They 
like good photos to illustrate the stories. $5 
is paid for each picture, and 2c to 3c a word 
for copy, depending on quality. Fillers of 
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150 to 200 words are used, but no cartoons 
and no poetry are needed. 

The Welding Engineer, long located at 
520 N. Michigan Ave. and edited by T. B. 
Jefferson, has moved to New York. Its new 
address there is the McGraw-Hill Bldg. 


Book Publishers 

Chicago’s book publishers seem to tend 
toward the children’s market, although 
other types are bought out here. It would 
be impossible to cover all the houses in 
Chicago publishing books. We have tried 
to take a representative number. 

Wilcox and Follett Company, 1255 S. 
Wabash Ave. Linton J. Keith, Editor, 
Esther K. Mecks, Juvenile Editor. Mr. 
Keith tells me that they are now limiting 
their list primarily to text books and chil- 
dren’s books, whereas in the past they also 
published biograpay and non-fiction. The 
children’s books include all ages up to the 
teen level. Payment is on a royalty basis or 
on outright payment, depending on the 
manuscript. Every year they sponsor the 
Charles W. Follett Award for a worthy 
contribution to children’s literature. The 
prize consists of $3000, $2000 of which is 
an advance against royalties, and a gold 
medal. The contest opens January Ist of 
each year, and closes July Ist. Anyone 
interested should write to the publisher 
for a brochure outlining the rules and an 
entry blank. 

Shasta Publishers, 5525 S. Blackstone 
Ave., 37, Julian C. May, Editor. Primarily 
interested in science-fiction and have 
brought out some remarkable books in 
this field. However, they’re interested in 
books and ideas for such. Reports are made 
in a month to 45 days, and payments are on 
a royalty basis. 

Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. and Ra- 
cine Ave., Mrs. Margaret Friskey, Editor. 
Publishes books, mostly fiction, for children 
in the primary grades, ages 5 to 8. Some 
non-fiction for the same age group is now 
being worked into the list. At present there 
are 12 to 15 titles a year on their list. If the 
book is to be rejected, the report is quick. 
The usual arrangement is to buy the book 
outright, though occasionally payment is 
made on a royalty basis. 





The Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. F. Howard Clark is 
the General editor. Mr. Clark states that 
Regnery is the only Chicago publisher that 
puts out a complete general line of books. 
They handle everything from college text- 
books and adult fiction to children’s books. 
The lengths used are as varied as the kinds 
published. Have published books as short 
as 25,000 and as long as 250,000 words. 

He states, too, that their files are filled at 
the moment, but that they are always look- 
ing for good writers. No distinction is made 
here between the unknown free-lancer and 
the name writer, as far as the reading of 
manuscripts is concerned—and that goes 
for scripts submitted through agents too. 
All are read in turn, and reports are made 
quickly, because they “don’t like to have 
mss. lying around too long.” If you are a 
beginner, they would prefer to see the 
whole book. If you have some background 
in the business, they would be willing to 
look at an outline and one or two chapters. 
They are expanding, and apparently are 
interested in virtually every type of book 
except sex books, which they do not publish. 


The advance and royalty contracts here 
are standard with the industry (which 
isn’t, to my way of thinking, very standard- 
ized.) There is a lot of bland talk about 
10, 12% and 15 per cent royalty, the 
ascending scale being based on sales going 
from five thousand to ten thousand to fif- 
teen thousand books. This “standard” 
refers to $2.50 and $3.00 books. Today, 
however, some publishers try to base their 
royalty on the wholesale price; others, 
more reasonably, use the retail price. Mail 
order publishers ask for a lower royalty 
because they say “mail order sales are more 
expensive to secure.” 

“Names” sometimes receive a cash ad- 
vance over and above royalty; most pro- 
fessional writers get an advance against 
royalty. “Names” bargain better; naturally. 
Their books can be sold to book dealers just 
on the basis of the book jacket which is a 
lot different from the situation the “name” 
faced when he first started. The “name” 
pushes his luck and gets a cash bonus for 
signing up, a higher royalty and retains 

(Continued to page 78) 
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ALL THREE of my paperback novels; “Plun- 
der” and “Sweet Money Girl,” published 
by Gold Medal Books; and “Toughest Guy 
In The World,” due this fall under the 
Avon imprint, can be bought for 75c. This, 
I suggest, is an illuminating statistic. Let 
me present one more. Within six months 
of delivery of the manuscript of “Plunder,” 
Gold Medal had printed some 440,000 
copies and distributed them among some 
100,000 outlets. These last two figures 
speak louder than a thousand words of 
the dependence of all paperback publishing 
on Mass Appeal. 

When I was writing hardback novels and 
being published by Alfred Knopf, E. P. 
Dutton, and Bobbs Merrill, among others, 
I had hardly ever thought about who 
would buy my books. I simply wrote them. 
But writing a paperbook original is like 
writing a TV or movie script — the writer 
is always confronted, whether consciously 
or unconsciously with the great apparition 
of this age of mass-entertainment, The 
Audience. 

I first formally met The Audience in 
1951 after William C. Lengel, editor-in- 
chief at Gold Medal Books sent me a letter. 
He had read and liked an article of mine in 
Tomorrow, a literary magazine now no 
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longer published. He wanted to mect me. 
We met and Lengel took me to lunch at the 
Lambs’ Club in New York. Thus, most 
pleasantly, I was told about The Audience. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of 
people who want good books but can’t 
afford to pay $3 or $4 a novel,” Lengel 
explained. After lunch, I returned to the 
Gold Medal editorial offices and met Rich- 
ard Carroll, the executive editor. Carroll 
said, “A good book is one thing to the man 
in the street and a totally different thing to 
the highbrow. The public is entitled to its 
own taste. Anything the public will buy in 
big quantities is a good book to that pub- 
lic.” I was presented with an armful of 
their best-selling titles. And when I ungrate- 
fully (from their viewpoint) spoke caus- 
tically of most of these books, with the 
exception of a novel that I liked by 
Richard Gehmann, they asked me what 
ideas J had for a novel. Every novelist 
carries or ought to carry, two or three 
miniature-novel blue-prints in his head 
ready to be produced at a moment’s notice. 
I reported my ideas which were immedi- 
ately rejected. They either didn’t have 
mass appeal or else somebody else had 
already written them. “Did I have any- 
thing else?” I was asked politely. 

















Paperback Novel 





Like the Goddess in Greek literature, paperback novels are all 


things to all men. Some people say they read like a jazzed-up 


version of a poorly written juvenile. Newsstand dealers say they 


saved the business. If you want to sell one, here is some 


professional insight. 


By Benjamin Appel 


“Well, yes,” I said, “When I was in the 
Far East in 1945 there were two G.I.’s 
who'd gone a.w.o.l. They were a foxy pair. 
They decided that when they got to Manila, 
they would dress themselves up as officers. 
In Manila, they started trading on their 
supposed rank, selling favors, operating in 
the black market . . .” I went on and told 
how the two ‘officers’ were soon living in 
luxury; money to burn, with all sorts of 
women helping them burn it: Filipino girls, 
Spanish mestizas, Chinese women, White 
Russian women. 

Lengel and Carroll listened with interest. 
Lengel commented: “Your characters re- 
mind me of two latter-day Get Rich-Quick 
Wallingfords, put down in the middle of 
the Arabian Nights.” 

I told how the two ‘officers’ periodically 
promoted themselves at big zany parties at 
the fanciest night clubs until they had 
reached the ranks of lieutenant colonel and 
major respectively. At this point, Carroll 
reached for a pad, scribbled something and 
said: “There’s the titlke—‘Brass and Gold.” 

The title finally was “Plunder.” I have 
gone into some detail concerning the birth- 
pangs of my first paperback novel because 
it shows how conscious paperback editors 
are of The Audience. Without seeming 





unduly cynical, I would like to state here 
that even the holier-than-thou hardback 
publishers who deplore original paperback 
fiction are not as free as they think they 
are of the pressures of mass appeal. Some 
hardback firms lean heavily on their reprint 
rights. Their editors, even the best-inten- 
tioned and most literary of them are the 
slaves of their Sales Departments. I have 
said as much to Mr. Saxe Cummins, editor 
of Random House and to my own hard- 
back editor, Mr. Hiram Haydn of Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Mass Appeal! What does this boil down 
to, but the ancient formula of Action plus 
Sex=Sales. Carried to extremes, this be- 
comes Violent Action (a kick in the gut 
per chapter or even page) plus Sex (off- 
beat variety; homos, lesbos, nymphos, etc.) 
=Bigger Sales. The definition of Mass 
Appeal, in the above, stems out of the 
world we live in: its violences, its sexual 
unbalances. Perhaps we Americans, still 
young as peoples go, are unduly intrigued 
by sex. And undeniably, we do live in a 
society split by spectacular actions, wars 
and cold wars, etc. 

Our American life makes us a set-up for 
certain kinds of reading. That is why, in 
rising to give the public what they want, 
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people like Lengel sensed that for a book 
to tear a relatively uneducated audience 
away from TV, war headlines, ads for low 
cut bras, ads for rape-me perfumes—it 
must hit the lowest common denominator 
and then sharpen that denominator by 
getting down to terms of sex and violence. 
The novelist, who uses Mass Appeal as a 
device, reports not the American scene at 
all but only a fictionalized version of it that 
acts as a common denominator of interest 
to pull busy, complex, complicated, tense, 
insecure, harried, on-the-go readers into a 
book stall to buy a book. How else are 
you going to get a second rate high school 
graduate into a hot, crowded newsstall 
whose display can’t match the showroom 
styling put on by motor car dealers or shoe 
stores? 

And superbly or poorly, getting down 
to this common denominator is exactly what 
most American novelists are doing. The 
action and sex of a Faulkner or of a Hem- 
ingway, and the action and sex of John Q. 
Hack, are both a reflection of American 
life. With one gigantic difference—talent. 
The talented writer absorbs his material, 
no matter how violent or shocking; filters 
it through the sieve of his separate indivi- 
duality; and then evaluates it against what 
Theodore Dreiser called, “The inevitabili- 
ties of our fate: Love and hope, fear and 
death, interwoven with our lacks, inhibi- 
tions, jealousies and greeds.” The mediocre 
novelist never absorbs, filters or evaluates, 
but simply, with varying degrees of skill, 
heaves his action and sex like blobs on the 
pages of his manuscript. 

Consciously, then, the question of whether 
his idea for a novel has Mass Appeal must 
be resolved in the novelist’s mind before 
he begins a line of his paperback original. 
But he should test his idea in his own 
mind, and not conduct a poll among friends 
or relatives. The chances are that none of 
your friends and relatives, not even the 
stenographer who is always reading the 
movie magazines, or the milkman who 
swears by his TV programs—approximates 
that mythical figure of the publishing world 
known as The Average Reader. The Aver- 
age Reader is none other than the paper- 
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book editor sitting at his manuscript-piled 
desk at Avon Books, or Ballantine Books, 
or Lion Books, or Dell First Editions, or 
Popular Library, or Ace Books, etc. 

The realistic thing to do, once a novelist 
is sure his idea is popular and worth doing, 
is to write the first 10,000 words, plus a 
minimum outline covering the balance of 
the story, and mail it in to one of the 
paperback editors or to your agent. I 
would especially advise such a procedure 
now for all paperback firms are currently 
on a tightening-belt schedule. 

But even if the expected paperback boom 
comes this fall, I would still first sound out 
editorial opinion with 10,000 words plus an 
outline, rather than plow ahead and com- 
plete the entire book. And before writing 
a single word of the 10,000, it is always 
helpful for a novelist to spell out the en- 
tire story-to-be in a few paragraphs or even 
a few sentences. This, for his own sense 
of clarity and purpose. What is it all about? 
What is the heart of the story? What is 
it’s central human essence? It’s central 
drama? 

When you put aside this article and 
open up some novel you have just read 
and liked, you will be surpriscd to see that 
the meaning of the work is often contained 
in the first paragraph or so: 

“In my younger and more vulnerable years 
my father gave me some advice that I’ve been 
turning over in my mind ever since. ‘When- 
ever you feel like criticising any one,’ he told 
me, ‘just remember that all the people in this 


world haven’t had the advantages that you’ve 
had.’ ” 


This is the opening of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “The Great Gatsby.” It immedi- 
ately establishes, not only the mood of the 
book, but the relationship of the narrator, 
Nick, well-bred, tolerant, decent, to the 
bootlegger Gatsby, and to the fabulously 
rich and essentially heartless Buchanans. 

The opening of Matthew Gant’s superior 
western, “Valley of Angry Man” published 
by Gold Medal, reads like this: 

“The year 1886 was the meanest year I 
can remember, yet I think well of it. 

It was the year I: sct my trail where I had 
never been before. The year that began in 
the maw of a blizzard and ended in another, 
the year I lost everything I owned except the 
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Hyams, Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Writer Sells 4 Stories To "Fate" and "Prediction" 

“Palmer training was the turning point in my life,” writes Barnet 
“. . . It is especially good now when editors 
are looking for new writers. The valuable coaching and constructive 
criticism of my writing by Palmer instructors brought out my writing 
ability. ‘Fate’ bought three stories and ‘Prediction’ bought another. I 
have prospects for making many more sales.” 


Enjoy “Fame and Fortune’ As A 
Writer of Short Stories, Mysteries, 
Articles, Radio and Television Scripts 


Free Typical Lesson Shows How You May Learn 
at Home For Extra Income or Full-Time Career 


Post Writer 
Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, “The Outer 
Limit,” to Saturday Evening 
Post will make no difference in 
my attitude toward studying 
your course — except, if pos- 
sible, to make me work harder. 
Even though I am still studying it, I feel that I 
have already benefited from your course of instruc- 
tion. You people have a wonderful knack of 
bringing out and underlining important facts of 
fiction writing. . . .’—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, 
Ore. (Note: Mr. Doar’s Post story was subse- 
quently adapted for radio and broadcasting on 
“Escape” over CBS and on television for “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” over NBC.) 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of information in 
your lessons, covering all phases 
of writing, plus the utmost in 
help from excellent instructors 
leaves no question about writing 
techniques. I haven’t completed 
the course yet, but I wouldn’t 
have my check for an article if it weren’t for the 
guidance of Palmer Institute.’— Billie Cook, 
Vallejo, California. 





Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute 
has been invaluable to me ever 
since. Naturally I’m an en- 
thusiastic booster for the staff 
and the course, which I consider 
the finest of its kind in existence 
anywhere,” says Keith Monroe, widely renowned 
young writer whose articles appear in Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good eoninepien, and 
other top pay magazines. 








Have your friends had interesting experiences? 
Have you ideas about people, places, hobbies, 
sports, business or social activities, etc., that might 
make interesting stories or articles for general 
magazines, trade and technical journals, fraternal 
publications, etc.? 


Earn While Learning 


Many Palmer beginners earn while learning, 
receiving small but welcome checks for material 
that may be turned out quickly once you acquire 
the proper technique. And now it’s easier to 
learn than you may imagine, through Palmer’s 
unique method of training—for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all. Fiction, Article, 
Radio and TV. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may 
“cash-in” on the opportunities for new writers, 
we make this generous free offer to send you: 
Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you 
can “learn by doing” and typical answers showing 
how professional writers actually do the work plus 
40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable Sto- 
ries” describing your opportunities. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. 
No salesman will call.) Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
e Desk J-74, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Member, National Approved 
Home Study Council for 
Clip This Reminder Ad Veterans 
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clothes I was wearing, the Colt I was carrying, 
and the little piece of green land I was head- 
ing toward.” 


My novel “Plunder” in its opening para- 
graph is a capsule of the entire novel: 

“Late at night in the womanless stockade 
when the other GI prisoners tossed in their 
sleep, dreaming happy or grotesque dreams 
about the women of the liberated city, the 
little Filipino and Chinese girls spicy as gin- 
ger, the Spanish mestizas and White Russky 
blondes, he lay awake methodically working 
out the details of the scheme that was sure 
to make him rich, if he ever got back to 
Manila. It was a perfect scheme because it 
was the perfect swindle; the blue-sky deal 
that all the awols turned operators were al- 
ways chasing after with greedy fingers.” 


Capsule? The word has a cold mechan- 
istic sound. It is the men and women in 
your book who make the difference be- 
tween a good novel and a poor one. The 
heart of your book is literally the heart or 
hearts of the main characters. It is out of 
their hearts and minds, that the action, no 
matter how furious, must come. 


In “Plunder” I had two ready-made 
characters. I had seen the two ‘officers’, 
real as life, in Bilibid Prison in Manila. 
The newspapers of the city had all carried 
the story of their sensational careers, ter- 
minated through pure chance. Since I was 
historian on the staff of U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, I was in a position to meet and 
question M.P. officers regarding the two 
phoney ‘officers’. But real life people, no 
matter how colorful, sometimes need fic- 
tional surgery. When I began writing 
“Plunder” I realized I couldn’t just paste 
my two real-life, low-lifes onto the pages 
and let it go at that. The effect would 
have been monotonous. My two villains 
were too alike, cut out of the same human 
cloth. 


What was needed was contrast and 
variety, point and counterpoint. (The 
great novels all gain some of their effects 
by simply contrasting one human type 
against another.) I began to recreate my 
two villains. I remembered the attitude 
of most G.I.’s towards their officers. It 
was negative, to say the least. So I asked 
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myself why not make one of them, the 
character I had rechristened as Blacky, a 
typical G.I. at heart. There were comic 
and ironic possibilities here. So when Blacky 
is first let in on the scheme of the more 
cunning Joe, who suddenly appears in an 
officer’s uniform, the following scene takes 
place between the two awols: 

“Blacky stared speechlessly. There before 
his astonished eyes stood an Air Force Major 
in fresh suntans . . . Joe had shaved and 
showered; he was as immaculate and shiny 
as the oak leaves pinned to his collar. 

“When you see an officer you salute,” Joe 
snapped as if he were the real genuine brass. 

Blacky muttered incoherently. 

“Stop acting as if a truck’s rolled over your 
head.” 

“That uniform! What’s the idea! .. . Go 
to hell.” Somehow, Blacky felt as if all the 
officers he’d known and hated had caught 
up with him somchow, and the phony major 
was their latest representative.” 


In my second Gold Medal novel “Sweet 
Money Girl,” a first person story, the re- 
lationship of the three main characters is 
given in the opening paragraph. 

“The truth? Who knows what the truth 
is? I used to think Maxie was crazy wanting 
to marry a girl like Hortense. But now I’m 
not so sure. Hortense was the kind of girl 
who only came alive in the night, when all the 
neons are shining, and all the pretty moths 
are fluttering . . . As for Maxie, he was Joe 
Subway himself . . . But when I think of 
them now, I get an image of one of those 
lovers’ hearts scratched with a stick into the 
West Side sidewalks when the concete’s wet, 
and long since hardened. Nothing can rub 
them out—lovers’ hearts scratched in haste, 
with their enclosed pairs of initials.” 


I tried in this very first paragraph to 
indicate the nature of the emotional tangle 
I intended to explore, and also to give the 
reader some notion of the character who 
is speaking—Hugh Pierson, romantic, snob- 
bish, analytical. Essentially a triangle story, 
(its original title “Three-Way Street” was 
discarded as being too arty) its love story 
is as commonplace as a milk bottle outside 
a door. Hugh Pierson falls in love with 
Hortense, the girl of his best friend Maxie 
Dehn. There is no action to speak of; 
nobody even sprains an ankle. Yet, Lengel 
and Carroll both felt the novel had strong 
popular appeal. 
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Christmas seems far away, but in the publishing busi- 
ness books are now being designed and printed for 
the booming pre-Holiday book-buying season. 
Pageant Press's competent staff of printers, editors, 
artists, publicity and sales people makes it possible 
for your book to reach the public in that vital period. 


Your book will be in select company. Pageant books 
are of outstanding design with jacket art equal or 
superior to books of leading royalty publishers. Expert 
promotion, publicity, and sales staffs advertise and 
represent your book nationally. Our 
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Perhaps because of the character of Hor- 
tense, a dancer or rather a dance teacher in 
a Fifth Avenue studio. There, Maxie meets 
and falls in love with Hortense. To plain 
humdrum Maxie, Hortense is a sort of 
Marilyn Monroe—the dream woman of 
counteless millions of other American males. 
The big difference is that Maxie doesn’t 
merely sigh over a face on a movie screen. 
He falls madly, crazily in love. When Hugh 
asks him why he wants to marry a girl who 
goes out with other men, Maxie replies: 


“Hugh, you sound dumb like my family. 
Don’t you know girls like Hortense are differ- 
ent from some lil dame out in Brooklyn. Out 
in Brooklyn if they play around, they play 
around on the q.t. But girls like Hortense, 
Broadway girls like that—it’s out in the open.” 


Later in the novel, the sharper and yet 


“Of course, what’s right for the Scribner’s man 
isn’t necessarily right for Gold Medal.” 








equally lonely Hugh thinks of Hortense in 
the following words: 

“This slender girl with the smooth dark 
hair and dark brown eyes had become the 
girl I’d been looking for, that we are always 
looking for, the girl who haunts the lonely 
bedrooms of the city... ” 


Here, too, I ask the reader to look back 
at the bit of dialogue by Maxie above, and 
at the dialogue on the preceding page be- 
tween Blacky and Joe. It is contemporary, 
slangy. But it also has another function: 
to reveal the character of the speakers. 
Blacky’s G.I. dislike for brass; Maxie’s in- 
fatuation with Hortense. And still another 
function: to reveal impending change in 
your characters. Blacky’s dislike for brass, 
for authority, will eventually have him re- 
bel against the authority of Joe. This bit of 
dialogue casts the first shadow. 
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PULPIT BOOK CLUB 


selected Eberhardt’s Bible 
Thesaurus ($5) with a mini- 
mum initial order of 7500 
copies—the largest book sale 
ever made by a subsidy 
publisher! 


NATIONAL TRAVEL 
BOOK CLUB 
March Selection—The Pageant 


of the Mediterranean ($5) 
now in its fourth edition! 
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Nation-wide Associated 
Press (2,000 newspapers) 
newsfeatures pick-up on 
Around the World on a 
Freighter ($3) sparked pub- 
licity and sales! 
Nationally syndicated col- 
umn “Let’s Explore Your 
Mind”—A. E. Wiggam (20 
million readers) write-up on 
Science Meets Religion: A 
New Approach to the Con- 
cept of Evolution ($3) 
boosted sales! 
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...that mean extra sales! 
Six thousand catalogs, list- 
ing over 500 of our titles, 
distributed world-wide to 
every important international 
book-buying source. Special 
nation-wide display tie-in 
with Pan American Airways 
for Armchair in the Sky 
($3.50) in 18 major cities! 
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WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION 


EARLY for new manuscripts, new sales out- 
lets, new promotion ideas. Long-range plan- 
ning sells books before the important Holiday 
Season. It takés 4 months to edit, design and 
produce a book so that it can be promoted 
to the bookstores and the buying public. 


IT’S STILL CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you’ve written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 
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FREE! 
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OCTOBER PUBLICATION MEANS 
CHRISTMAS SALES. Bookstore displays, 


autograph parties and publicity must be 
arranged well in advance. That’s why Holiday 
sales campaigns are started in October. Our 
proven sales records have made us the leaders 














The mass appeal of my forthcoming 
novel, “Toughest Guy In The World,” is 
apparent in the title itself. Ever since W. 
R. Burnett wrote “Little Caesar” and James 
Cagney appeared in “Public Enemy,” a 
great American audience has been reading 
countless novels, seeing countless movies, 
and is today looking at countless TV shows 
featuring Americanus Tough Guy. The 
gangster, the mob leader, the hired killer, 
the robber dope addict, all these varieties 
of the tough guy have exercised a profound 
fascination on the law-abiding Jones family. 
In fact, tough guy stories and westerns are 
two of the main categories of softpaper fic- 
tion, as Malcolm Cowley has pointed out in 
his May 3rd critique in New Republic. 

Yes, the tough guy has become a “cate- 
gory,” a staple in the fiction diet of millions 
of readers. This is exactly why a novelist 
today would be foolish indeed to think that 
he could get by with an updated “Little 
Caesar.” If he cannot write freshly on this 
subject, he’d better leave it alone. If Nelson 
Algren in “Man With The Golden Arm” 
told the story of another dope addict, he 
also brought to his novel a poetry of lan- 
guage and an intensity that made “ the old 
story” come out quite new and sparkling. 

“Toughest Guy In The World” was 
written after a talk with Charles R. Byrne, 
editor-in-chief at Avon Books. His firm, a 
reprint house, had decided to publish some 
originals and as a start had contacted a 
number of established writers; Harold Rob- 
bins, Richard Wright, etc. Byrne told me, 
“We even have a leading avant-garde 
writer under contract and will publish his 
novel under a pseudonym. We’ve told him 
to write his book the best he can but to 
remember he’s writing for a mass audience. 
We would like to have a book of yours on 
our list.” 

Mass audience . . . Since I had published 
a number of serious novels dealing with 
crime; “Brain Guy,” Alfred Knopf; “The 
Powerhouse,” E. P. Dutton; I suggested 
that I would like to write the life history 
of a tough guy, something I had never 
attempted before. I wanted to explore the 
making or unmaking of a man over a 
period of some thirty years. Byrne felt I 
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could do something fresh and we signed a 
contract. The result opens like this: 

“Downstairs was the street. Downstairs was 
the Bogeyman with his bag, Jack the Ripper 
with his knife. 

The boys on the street yelled at him when 
he walked by with his mother: 

‘Scarey Cat, chase a rat 

Kick a jewboy inna slat.’ 

He was only four and his mother’s explana- 
tions confused him. The boys were bad. God 
didn’t like bad boys. 

God was the Man who lived in the sky. 

There was another Man who lived in the 
red house with the cross on top. His mother 
said he couldn’t go into the red house.” 


The toughest guy in the world, Joey 
Kasow, my chief character is only four 
years old when we first meet him. He is 
not killed when we leave him thirty years 
later, neither is he a tycoon of crime, nor 
is he “in the clutches of the Law.” His 
fate will surprise the reader, I hope. It is 
a fate that stems out of his own character. 
The neighborhood where he came to man- 
hood is Hell’s Kitchen in New York where 
I had lived during the first seventeen years 
of my life. Yet Joey Kasow isn’t based on 
any kid I knew. His story, as I tell it, has 
no real-life parallel like the story in “Plun- 
der.” But that didn’t matter. In fact, I feel 
this fiction is truer than the real-life made- 
into-fiction story of the two phoney officers. 


Joey Kasow, in a sense, is a re-creation of 
my own very different youth in Hell’s Kit- 
chen, that chunk of Manhattan west of 
Eighth Avenue, adjoining Broadway and 
Times Square. For how could I ever forget 
the long rows of redbrick tenements, torn 
down now, or the people among whom I 
had grown up—the Irish who years ago 
had dominated the neighborhood, lording 
it over all the minorities, the Poles, the 
Germans, the Italians, the Jews, and the 
smallest of all the minorities in Hell’s Kit- 
chen, the native-born American Protestants. 
It was out of this remembered reality that 
Joey Kasow began to assume shape: 

“Over the years a whole lot of people who 
were nobody in spades had knocked around 
the name of the gray-eyed Jewish kid. A 
regular chorus of nobodies: teachers who had 
sent him to the school principal for beatings 


. . . pushcart peddlers and mothers complain- 
ing to the cops. The cops were tired of listen- 
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this ad may prove important to | 
you. For you now have a great 
decision to make. 


You can either mail your book 
to the publisher’s office where it 
often waits for weeks in the 
“slush pile”, then is read by an 
anonymous, overworked reader 
—or you can cut the red tape and 
have your book handled by a 
qualified, responsible agent on 
an individual basis. 


In this respect, there are vital 
advantages to working with me. 
First, I will give your book a 
thorough evaluation. I appraise 
thousands of manuscripts a year 
and my professional judgment (if you will pardon me for saying so!) 
is probably keener than yours is at this point. Second, when your book 
is ready to market, I will give you a bona fide marketing list, showing 
exactly what progress we are making (with names and dates of submis- 
sions), not just a vague report that your book is “making the rounds.” 
Third, I will personally answer all your questions about details of the 
agenting—rights, royalties, adaptations, and so on. 





As I am in the most desirable section of the publishing district, I can 
submit in hours, not weeks, and arrange telephone and personal contacts 
easily. Once your book sells, I take my usual 10% commission and handle 
you in foreign markets through my European representative in Paris. 


So mail me your book today. There is one—and only one—handling 
fee of fifteen dollars, which covers all costs of the evaluation plus the 
agenting. There is certainly no better time to get your book on the market 
than this summer. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th Street ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 
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ing to stories about one kid and another whose 
fingers, it seemed were all hooks, hocking fruit 
down Paddy’s Market, hooking the virginity 
of young girls. Nobodies, one and all, even 
the coppers...” 


Joey Kasow and Spotter Boyle, the leader 
of the gang: 

“He wasn’t much to look at but when they 
followed his pointing finger there was more 
than a thousand in cold cash. That gave the 
Spotter his nickname . . . And the Spotter 
was a great one for taking it easy, “It’s the 
Bum Ticker’ he would explain as if his heart 
were a living and separate thing following 
him around like a kid brother nobody want- 
ed.” 


Why did I give the Spotter a “bum 
ticker’? Why do we give some of our char- 
acters blue eyes or a solid grip or a shuffling 
walk? There are writers who will almost 
mechanically label their characters for pur- 
poses of reader identification. It is better 
to brood a bit about the people in your 
novel; to evaluate the meaning of their 
inner lives in the structure of your book. If 
this is done, the blue eyes will not be an 
arbitrary label but will come out of some 
level of subterranean meaning. And so it 
came about that I finally knew that the 
pale cagey Spotter, priding himself upon 
his brains, sneering at the tough kids like 
Joey Kasow whom he had recruited into 
his gang, secretly jealous of the animal-like 
life-force of the toughies, had to have a 
fatal flaw somewhere: the bum ticker. 

This discussion of character leads me to 
make a statement that all of us have read 
or heard ad nauseum: Write about what 
you know. Still this statement must be 
made at least once in any article by a 
novelist on the subject of writing novels. 
The characters in “Toughest Guy In The 
World” and “Sweet Money Girl” were no 
strangers to me. Maxie, the rent collector, 
and Hortense, the glamour babe, Joey 
Kasow, and Spotter Boyle—I had passed 
by them on the streets of Manhattan a 
thousand times. I had grown up with them, 
I had drunk beer with them, I had listened 
to their griefs. The two main characters in 
“Plunder” were not so familiar to me. They 
were unique specimens, not at all typical 
of the average stockade-bird flown the coop 
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to go awol. But I knew soldiers and it was 
almost impossible for a writer to miss with 
a story like their’s. 

A novelist, however, cannot ride along on 
even a natural. Often, in writing about 
what he knows best, there is a dangerous 
tendency to omit description, particularly 
in the paperback novel where the stress is 
on narrative, action, movement. When I 
submitted the first half of “Plunder” to 
Gold Medal, the editors wanted to see me. 
Lengel shook his head, an editorial shake, 
and said, “It’s fine but a little thin. You’ve 
left Manila out of your story.” And Carroll 
continued the criticism, “By God, man, 
you’ve lived in Manila. Where are the 
sights and sounds of that town? The stink 
of war just over?” 

I reread what I’d written and I realized 
I had been so engrossed in the story of my 
two imposters that I had neglected a third 
character: the very special character of any 
city or town or place on this earth. 


I went back over the manuscript and 
added paragraphs like this one: 


“On Avenida Rizal, the clock had stopped 
forever on that magic midnight hour when 
there was still plenty of time for another bottle 
of whiskey or a girl. GI’s, their peaked jockey 
caps tilted on their heads, shuffled up and 
down the sidewalks celebrating a perpetual 
block party, smoking big cigars and chewing 
on hot dogs . . . Drunken GI’s vomited in 
the gutters and carousing GI’s looped along, 
tagged by barefooted brown kids who seemed 
to have no place to go, drawn by the noise and 
lights like little human moths . . . The voice 
of America, south and north, drawl and 
twang, competed with the monotonous single 
voice of the roaring traffic. The headlights of 
the khaki colored trucks lit up the corrugated 
iron roofs of the new stores erected on the 
sites of the old buildings pulverized by shell 
fire and carted away. The pre-war and oc- 
cupation-time avenue was gone to make room 
for this honky-tonk promendade where all the 
cash customers were GI’s,” 


In writing “Sweet Money Girl” I de- 
cided to do a little legwork, although the 
Broadway area had been familiar to me 
for most of my life. I put a notebook and 
pencil in my pocket and wandered up and 
down the Big Stem, trying to see the fa- 
miliar view. To see with the three different 
sets of eyes of my three main characters. 


(Continued to page 76) 
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Many writers spend precious hours—even days— 
“bleeding” over the right word, the right phrase 
... polishing and re-polishing a manuscript that 
can never be sold. Ninety-five percent of the 
writers trying to sell stories make this fatal mistake; 
they are offering pretty, well-turned phrases and 
unimportant incidentals, when story editors plead 
for IDEAS! 

The secret of writing-success lies in the selection 
of an original and “commercial” story idea, PLUS 
the proper development of that idea before you 
start writing. No story editor ever bought a weak, 
poorly-developed story because it was nicely writ- 
ten. But many good stories—though written with 
less than professional skill—are highly saleable! 
Motion picture and television producers pay as 
much as $200 to $2000 for a simple story outline 


or synopsis! 


This Is How the Amazing 
STORY MAKER Can Help You! 


This remarkable creative aid instantly puts 1000's 
of original, saleable story ideas at your fingertips! 
It is not a substitute for creative thinking or writ- 
ing ability . . . nor is it a “gadget” that grinds out 
hackneyed plot situations. STORY MAKER is a 
tested and proven idea sparker that not only stimu- 
lates the original story idea, but feeds your imagi- 
nation while you’re building the idea into a sound, 
saleable story. It will cast your story with as many 
or as few characters as you wish. .. . it will bring 
them to life with personality traits, emotions, and 
desires, . . . it will project your characters into 
any number of conflict-laden situations! STORY 
MAKER is unlike anything ever offered the writ- 
ing profession! 


How STORY MAKER Actually 
Encourages Originality 


Story Maker makes the most of your ability to 
recognize the elements of a good story when you 
see them! In just a few moments, through a unique 
arrangement of die-cut discs and cutaway pages, 
STORY MAKER introduces you to more story 
elements and intriguing combinations than most 
writers produce in a lifetime. Most important, the 
function of STORY MAKER is so broad that no 
two writers will ever interpret its findings in the 
same way. It becomes your personal writing aid! 


Professional or Beginner, 
STORY MAKER Can Help You 


Yes, whether you’re a professional or student 
writer . .. whether you have sold a hundred stories 
or have yet to sell your first . . . whether you write 
short stories, novels, screen, radio or television 
scripts, STORY MAKER can save you hours, days 


WRITERS! 
Are You Making 
This Fatal Mistake? 








About the Creator of STORY MAKER 


David R. Schwartz is one of America’s most 
prolific writers—having sold over $400,000 in 
stories to publishers, and to screen, radio and 
TV producers. STORY MAKER is an out- 
growth of his own need for a workable idea 
sparker, and has provided the basis for most 
of his successful stories, Mr. Schwartz is now 
under exclusive contract to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System as Producer-Writer. 











—all the time you usually spend “trying to get an 
idea.” STORY MAKER assures you of a steady, 
uninterrupted flow of fresh, saleable story ideas! 


New Plot Development Sheets 
Guide You Every Step of the Way 
With your STORY MAKER you receive a set of 
especially designed Plot Development Sheets. These 
copyrighted sheets (used by many top Hollywood 
writers and scenarists) show you, step-by-step, how 
to properly develop the story idea you obtain from 
your STORY MAKER. You work right on the 
sheet, with simple, easy-to-follow instructions cov- 
ering every phase of story structure. These sheets 
guarantee that your finished story contains all the 
elements a story must have to make it saleable! 


Hes the STORY MAKER 
5 Days at Our Risk! 

We're so confident that you will find the STORY 
MAKER and Plot Development Sheets valuable 
beyond your greatest hopes, that we invite you to 
try them—-test them—for 5 full days, without risk- 
ing one cent! Then, if you’re not completely satis- 
fied, simply return it in good condition for a 
prompt, full refund. You have nothing to lose! 


FREE! Special Limited Time Offer 


STORY ANALYSIS SERVICE. When you ae go a sage 4 
outline or synopsis, submit it to us for critical analysis. 
top-notch studio story editor will personally study one of 
our stories and © necessary dati abso 
utely free of extra charge! Now, you can be sure that your 
story is “‘commercial” before investing valuable hours in 
writing. 


Order Your STORY MAKER today! 


STORY MAKER, Dept. W.7. 

1003 North Rexford Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush my STORY MAKER tpaid, with the 
understanding I can return it within 5 days for complete 
—— I enclose $9.95 (send cash, check or money 
order). 
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if your hero’s a heel... 


The western hero is changeless; so is his 


horse, his girl and his land. But the pulp 


reader forsook this ancient trio, and the western 


pulps languish for a 1954 Max Brand. 











By Harold Preece 


IF you WANT to make the grade in Western 
pulps you'll have to set your sights higher 
than did anybody who entered the field 20 
or even 10 years ago. 

You can’t ride in on a medley of shooting 
running through a scrap of a plot. That 
combination clicked during a long period 
when readers had less schooling and all of 
American life held a certain quality of naive 
innocence. Then we Western writers could 
get by with a hero who was a knight in 
buckskin, a villain who was an unadulter- 
ated prototype of the Old Scratch, a 
heroine who was brave but passionless and 
Indians who were either Noble Red Men 
or scalp-hungry fiends. The whole thing was 
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a simple dish cooked up for simple people, 
and editors shied away from anything else. 

But this is an age where sophistication 
parallels guts. Today’s Western editor 
searches the pile for the story or fact article 
which is full-blooded and not too offtrail. 
Does the manuscript he is reading express 
some new motivation or theme about the 
West? Is the dialogue a haphazard stringing 
of Western idioms or does it have spon- 
taneous gusto? Do the characters struggle, 
buck destiny and make love in terms that 
register believability. to modern readers? 

Like every other Western author, I’d 
done my share of conventional blood-and- 
guts. But when the market contracted, I 
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OUR Christmas GIFT TO YOU--- 


WE’VE LOWERED 
OUR SUBSIDIES! 


No, we're not rushing the season—Christmas 
comes early at Comet Press Books. You see, books 
for Christmas release must be planned while the 
summer sun blazes. . . . if each book is to re- 
ceive the full promotion program it deserves. (No 
assembly-line rush jobs here! ) 
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And what better Christmas present could we possibly give you than — 
the lowest subsidies in our history —lower than even we were ever able 


to offer before! 


How can we do it? It’s as simple as A-B-C. You, the Author, are A. 
. . . We, the Publisher, are C . . . and we’ve eliminated B . . . the middleman! 
There are no outside profit-draining typesetters, printers, binders between 
YOU and US. Comet Press, with its full production facilities, does the com- 
plete job on every book, in our own modern plants — and the tremendous 
savings we’ve achieved — we’re going to give to YOU this Christmas-in-July! 


But that’s not the only reason for our revolutionary announcement. Our 
success in selling your books has been a vital factor in cutting your costs. 
In the past few years we’ve reached a new high in successful selling — and 
the more WE sell — the more YOU save! 

We’ve lowered our subsidies . . . but not our standards! Each book 


we handle still receives . . . in design, art, production, advertising, promotion, 
publicity, and distribution . . . the same high 
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quality that has made us successful. JUST OFF 
Let’s make it a Merry Christmas for you. THE PRESS! 
Just send us your ms and in 1 week you'll get Our NEW 44 page, col- 
§ a completely free, completely honest appraisal. orfully illustrated and 
5 i thoroughly enlightening 
) If your work meets our standards of quality booklet, “Publishing 
§ . . . your book will be on the bookshelves for a —_ con oe 
Christmas! 


COMET PRESS BOOKS %.";S3°x'""""" 
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began looking around for new plot sources. 
Boyhood memories of the last rheumatic 
old outlaw in my home town, and his con- 
tempt for the movie cowboys, resulted in a 
story called “Uncle Bill’s Last Battle,” which 
brought in an appreciable fan mail when 
published in Zane Grey’s Western Magazine. 
If I had been writing the outmoded West- 
ern, I would have had my central character 
blasted by A Fearless Sheriff and the reader 
would have forgotten the piece after finish- 
ing the last paragraph. 

For those of you who do not have the ad- 
vantage of a native Western background, 
fresh and impelling plot material is as close 
as your public library. 

If your plots are running stale and your 
characters getting thin, dig into the bulletins 
of state historical societies, homespun local 
histories and original editions of travel books 
about the Old West written by eyewitnesses. 
In them, you will find tale after tale which 
eclipses for adventure, passion, and suspense 
nine-tenths of modern fiction. One such 
account can inspire a dozen successful 
stories by steering you into an entire new 
line of thinking. 

I have gotten much valuable material for 
articles and stories by digging into files of 
Western publications as well as homey old 
books authored by Westerners who were not 
professional writers but “who were there.” 

Several years ago, for example, I became 
interested in the Texas Rangers, who are 
naturals for dramatic copy in any magazine. 
The next step was checking library card 
catalogues for listings under “Rangers,” 
“law enforcement” and related subjects. 
Knowing that much periodical material has 
never been indexed article by article, I 
scoured Texas historical publications and 
locally-issued biographies of old Rangers to 
come up with notes and facts that filled 
three cases of memorandum cards, I let 
Leo Margulies, then editor of Texas Ran- 
gers magazine, know that I’d done this 
extensive research and was primed to give 
his readers colorful, true stories of these 
frontier lawmen. Leo commissioned me to 
a series, “Famous Texas Rangers,” which 
ran for three years. Eventually these pieces 
attracted the attention of Editor Don Ward, 
who wrote assigning me to do fact articles 
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for Zane Grey's Western. Finally, William 
Targ, himself a distinguished Western an- 
thologist, read my work and asked me to do 
for World Publishing Company my book, 
Living Pioneers, which is still in circulation. 
This succession of breaks came to me 
because, originally, I didn’t mind breathing 
dust from books that had lain unopened 
for years. A bit of extra research may bring 
many more sales and new opportunities— 
as your name gets around and editors realize 
that you have mastered your sources. 
Should your library be bare of Western 
material, subscribe for some of the regional 
magazines published beyond the Mississippi. 
I keep files of the following publications: 
True West Magazine, Austin, Texas. 
Frontier Times, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
The Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, 
Nevada. 
The Pony Express, 795 Sutter St., San 


Francisco 9, Cal. 


Of the four Frontier Times attempts ' 


seriously to present documented history. 
This quarterly publication is in its 31st 
year and sells for 75c a copy. It pays little 
or nothing for editorial material which con- 
sists largely of letters from Texans who are 
interested in the Old West. The writing is 
not “literary” in any sense but clear and 
unaffected. Frontier Times also publishes in 
each issue reprints of newspaper accounts 
from a century or so ago of historical inter- 
est to lovers of the Old West. Back volumes 
are available at $3.50 each. There is a page 
of classified advertising in each issue de- 
voted to the sale of old histories of the West. 

The Pony Express, also a serious publi- 
cation, is $2.00 the year and its aim is to be 
authentic and educational. 

The third publication, Territorial Enter- 
prise, is a case of its own making. The edi- 
tor and owner is Lucius Beebe, a writer and 
well-to-do bon vivant, who decided to leave 
the world of fashion and big city life and 
settle down in the West. He bought out a 
mealy old newspaper in Virginia City and 
made it into the largest paid weekly circu- 
lation in the State of Nevada. It is pub- 
lished half seriously, half tongue-in-cheek 
and the third half (poetic license) is out- 
right ballyhoo for the bars, restaurants and 
gaming halls of Las Vegas, Reno, Carson 
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Catholic Digest Reprints 
Part of “America Faces 
World Communism" 


Catholic Digest, one of the nation’s 
leading religious publications, has made 
arrangements with Vantage Press to 
reprint the chapter titled ‘“The Soviet 
Fifth Column in America,” from 
America Faces World Communism, 
by Prof. Anthony T. Bouscaren, Chair- 
man of the Political Science Dept., 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is the second national magazine 
to reprint a section of the book. The 
May issue of Magazine oem carried 
the Appendix of this hig ge oy 
volume in an article called ‘‘What Is 
Communism ?”’ 

Leading critics throughout the coun- 
try have hailed Prof. Bouscaren’s work 
as a vital and timely —_. General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer recently said: “‘It 

rves a wide dissemination, for it 
presents so objectively the methods and 
implications of the greatest conspiracy 
against mankind that history records.” 


"Mayor's Wife" praised 
by Nation's Press 


The Mayor’s Wife: Crusade In Kan- 
sas City, by Marjorie Beach, recently 
ene by Vantage Press, has won 
igh praise from critics across the 
country. 

Of this highly illuminating study of 
corruption in city politics, Sterling 
North wrote, in his syndicated review, 
“Just how filthy American politics can 
be will be discovered by those who 
have the courage to read how the 
author and her husband fought the 
incredible Pendergast machine for the 
good of Kansas City.”’ 


Christian Science 
Monitor Review 


In his two-column feature review for 
the Christian Science Monitor, critic 
Max K. Gilstrap said in part: “Mrs. 
Beach intersperses throughout her ac- 
count of the tense drama of political 
fighting a wealth of interesting inter- 
ludes, . . . The Mayor’s Wife is a diffi- 
cult book to put down. . . . In writing 
it Mrs. Beach has undoubtedly accom- 
plished much toward her goal—to alert 
more people to their civic responsi- 
bilities in fighting boss rule.” 


Other Comments 


Charlotte N. C. News: “Young 
people, particularly, should read this 
that they might better gird them- 
selves to fight the forces which tear 
down truly democratic government on 
the municipal level.’’ 

Witchita Kan, Eagle: ‘The suthor 
spins her yarn without a trace of 
rancor or bitterness, posseuting Se ex- 
cellent factual account of city hall life 
of the period 1920-1930.” 


Vantage’s Amusement Park History Featured 
In World-Famous “New Yorker” Magazine 





Items of Interest 


The West Coast trip of Vantage’s 
Sales Manager, Martin Chervin, was a 
big success , . . Chervin called on deal- 
ers in Los Angeles, Seattle, and San 
Francisco, sold many books, and suc- 
ceeded in opening many new outlets 
for future books . . . A special com- 
bination broadcast and autograph party 
was held over Station KTMS, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., for Rebecca Porter 
and her book Raisin Valley .. . this 
is the first time such an affair was 
ever staged on Patricia Manchester’s 
top-rated women’s show . . . On a lec- 
ture tour of the South, Victoria Booth 
Demarest, working closely with the 
sales and publicity departments of 
Vantage Press, sold 600 copies of her 
stirring What I Saw in Europe .. . 
the author is the daughter of the 
founders of The Salvation Army .. . 
three autograph parties were arranged 
by Vantage for Grace Fox Perry and 
her newly published Wall Within The 
Orbit parties were held in 
Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia, 
and were highly successful. . . . Are 
you looking for a publisher? Mail the 
coupon below for a free copy of a 
handsome 24-page brochure which ex- 
plains the successful Vantage publish- 
ing program in full . . . it has many 
useful ideas for every writer . . . do 
it now, before it slips your mind. . . 


New York, N.Y.—In an article about 
Palisades Amusement Park in New Jer- 
sey, written for the May 8, 1954, issue 
of The New Yorker Magazine, Rob- 
ert M. Coates devoted two full col- 
umns to Vantage Press’s The Outdoor 
Amusement Industry by William F. 
Mangels. 

In the course of this 
article, Mr. Coates said: 
“Later on, after I had 
left the park, I did a 
little reading on the his- 
tory of amusement parks 
in general, and I was 
fortunate enough to stum- 
ble upon what I think must be the 
definitive work on the subject—Wil- 
liam F, Mangels’ The Outdoor Amuse- 
ment Industry. 

“This is one of those books in 
which an author has taken a fairly 
obscure subject and lavished as much 
patient and loving research on it as 
other people would devote to a study 
of the Reformation, and I found it 
delightful.” 

Mr. Coates then goes on to quote 
at length from the book, discussing the 
history of amusements, including the 
Ferris wheel, the roller coaster, and 
other devices that thrill millions today. 

The Outdoor Amusement Industry 
has been well received by reviewers 
throughout the country. It was given 
feature coverage especially by Bill- 
board, the newspaper of the variety 
and amusement field. 








Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA 
120 W. 31 St.. New York 1, N.Y. 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 


Please send me your free 24-page brochure 
which tells how I can have my book published. 
No obligation, of course. 





Name 








Address 
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City and Virginia City. 

You might call it a tourist come-on save 
that, by comparison, it makes common or 
garden variety Chamber of Commerce in- 
spired newspapers look like intellectual 
lunkheads. 

It is probably the only paper in the world 
that New York’s elegant “21” advertises in. 
The typography is imitation old wood cut 
style. However, to get into your western 
pulp magazine story or fact article the lam- 
bent and singular literary style of The 
Territorial Enterprise would confuse a pulp 
western reader. 

So much for my four western story Bibles. 
I hope they can serve you, too. 

Cowboys, prospectors, and peace officers 
figure prominently in written literature of 
the West. Still to be written about, at 
any length, are frontier merchants, lawyers, 
surveyors, railroaders and others who fol- 
lowed useful, if less celebrated, occupations. 
At the same time, there is room for fact 
articles showing, through individuals, the 
contributions of the many different religious 
and racial elements that settled the West. 
Present-day editorial canons do not insist 
that your hero be blond and Nordic. 

I’ve placed articles about Jewish pioneers 
in different pulps and a series on Negro 
frontiersmen in a syndicated Negro maga- 
zine. I’ve turned up other outstanding 
characters who were Italian, Scandinavian 
and Chinese and sold stories on each of 
them. 

The basic structural pattern of the West- 
ern remains the same, even when some 
themes have been modified or discarded 
and others enlarged. 

In fiction, which represents nine-tenths 
of the output in the Western field, you must 
have a plot with a “raw guts” type of con- 
flict plus deft background atmosphere which 
not only heightens the action but sets the 
stage for the denouement. The focal theme 
of the story must be projected early in the 
manuscript. And every paragraph, every 
sentence must be tested by the one elemental 
rule of what it does to hasten or impede the 
final resolution of the situation you have 
developed. 


Your hero should have the genuine ring 
of the West. In the old tradition, he is 
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usually a man of daring and personal integ- 
rity on the side of law and whatever organ- 
ized social forces exist in rough, anarchic 
country. His gunplay, fist fights, hardships, 
championship of somebody who’s being 
pushed around—all combine to show him 
as a symbol of decency and courage, as a 
focus of that struggle between good and evil 
which had peculiar and picturesque expres- 
sion in the old West. 


But draw your hero in proper proportion 
to your story situation and to your “sup- 
porting cast.” Sam Mines, veteran editor 
of Giant Western, once told me that he re- 
jected many otherwise well-done stories 
because authors molded their heroes in such 
gargantuan proportions that they gave the 
impression of being blustering braggarts. 
Don’t overplay your hero; don’t oversell 
him. 

Incidentally, tread carefully if your pro- 
tagonist is an outlaw. Some of the desperado 
fraternity—Wes Hardin, Henry Plummer, 
and Boone Helm, to name a few—were just 
too danged mean and ornery to be shown 
as anything but unregenerate criminals. 
Others like Billy the Kid and Jesse James 
have been “cleaned up” by modern Western 
writers able to show that the first went 
wrong after shooting a bully who abused his 
mother and the second robbed a monopoly 
which did its own fleecing of Missouri farm- 
ers. I did Bill Doolin for the now-defunct 
Romance Western by revealing him as a 
Displaced Person who turned bank-buster 

















“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- 
zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied 
in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You aré one of the many hundred Maga- 
zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute 
is a home study course in writing which is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 





Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake ; 
The Human Image; Basebal 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories, 


e 
ROBERT ARTHUR, well- 
known writer of detective 
fiction ; former writer-producer 
Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
any; former editor Dell, 
Fawcett, and Street & Smith 
Publications ; short stories in 


Argosy, Colliers, Blue Book, 


etc. e 

JACK WOODFORD, author 
of Trial and Error; Writer’s 
Cramp; 40 published novels 
and over 2000 short stories; 
former script writer for MGM, 
Warners and Universal Films. 
And other successful writers 
and editors. 

















OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
ee I sold the Saturday Evening Post 


another piece.” 

**. . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth...” 
“, . . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criti- 


diets Mae ee sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 

Ive just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 

“JT sold an article to American Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third through @& & 
the course. 4 


* (Letters on file) 


Rockefeller Center 
Licensed by the State of New York. 








HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did—by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised cal camuanedl by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE! 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables you to find out for yourself 
if you have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
P LET ELY SELF-CORRECTING. Answers are sent 
on a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
where you stand without misleading comment or 
unwanted flattery. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


Street Address 


City .. Zone.... State 





"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™"""""™ 
The MAGAZINE 22232... 
INSTITUTE |=" 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 
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COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Then maybe something is wrong with your 
work. My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
tells you what is wrong and what to do about 
it. $1 per 1,000 words. 


NOVEL APPRAISALS $5 
REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 




















J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can _ write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc. ? 
Hundreds of protects, their Ad Agencies and names of 
JINGLE BUYERS all listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 




















EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 


Good quality Bond, one free carbon. All work proof- 
read and mailed flat. 40 cents per thousand words; 
poetry Ic per line. 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 
































Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 











Remarkably, you make your imagination. 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupen below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 


method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, 
in Authorship.” 


Name ... 


"Your Way to Success 








after the opening of the Cherokee Strip to 
homesteaders had wiped out his occupation 
of cowpunching. 

The rule is to qualify an outlaw-hero by 
whatever redeeming personal characteristics 
he may have or by bringing out whatever 
circumstances beyond his control turned 
him to freebooting. The job is easier if he’s 
strictly a fictional character. But if he 
actually existed, get all the available facts 
about him. Weigh his traits pro and con, 
then decide whether he merits the hero role. 

Care must also be taken, in an outlaw- 
centered piece, not to portray the estab- 
lished machinery of justice in an unfavor- 
able light. Civilization didn’t get built by 
the James Boys, however intriguing they 
were, but by the pioneers who erected homes 
and schools. By the same token, the fate 
that awaits the outlaw must be the logical 
and justified sequel to his own actions. 
Otherwise, you violate not only history but 
also the inherent moral sense of your 
readers. 


Your secondary characters must be 
shaped with plausibility and motivation. A 
villain can be a psychologically complex 
rascal or a simple, gun-toting hoodlum. 
Similarly, his evildoing can be expressed on 
a personal level in his relation to an indi- 
vidual or on a collective level by his hog- 
ging a range. But, if you want to see your 
story in print, don’t make your “heavy” the 
1890 model Bad Guy who dangled helpless 
ladies from railroad trestles. Early in the 
story, build the first bridge toward your 
final climax by staging a brush or an argu- 
ment between hero and villain. The latter 
may be equal or inferior in courage to the 
hero, or even superior in planning and 
cunning, but he has to get his deserts in the 
end. 

Girl interest needs to be handled smooth- 
ly and, for today’s blase reader, in terms of 
the modern norms prevailing between men 
and women. In the various Western love 
pulps, the female protagonists are fairly 
sophisticated and have robust personalities 
matching those of the men who catch their 
fancies. Bad girls—lady bandits, card shuf- 
flers, dance-hall demi-mondaines and the 
like—require exceptionally strong character- 
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izations and, for current reader tastes, that 
unfortunate pseudo-glamor which converts 
an old harridan like Belle Starr into a 
seductive bronc-riding Brunnehilde. 

Sheriffs and marshals are eternal and 
indispensable figures in the Western epic. 
Remember, however, as you paint him, that 
your lawman of the Old West was of a dif- 
ferent psychological mold from today’s slick 
city cop. Most often, the Western officer 
was a cowman wearing a star, depending on 
mother wit and a quick trigger to hold bad 
actors in check. His basic attitude toward 
life was that of the frontiersmen about him. 
He was not necessarily bound by the legal 
technicalities of his job. He should be por- 
trayed as he actually was. 


Comic characters must be true in their 
antics to what transpired in the West of 
their time—not rustic imitations of Phil 
Harris and Eddie Cantor. Western humor 
and the West’s droll characters had special 
qualities; some good examples can be found 
in B. A. Botkin’s Treasury of Western Folk- 
lore, issued by Crown Press in 1951. Often, 
I use some type of comic relief as transition 
between climaxes in a novelette or an ex- 
tended short. But your “comedian” must be 
employed sparingly or he will divert atten- 
tion from main characters and plot theme. 
This admonition, of course, does not apply 
when your story is a humorous one built 
around some picaresque or funny guy. For 
writers interested in doing Western humor, 
I suggest careful reading of the very amus- 
ing Doc Swap stories which have run off 
and on for years in Texas Rangers. 


The style in today’s Westerns is for a 
modulated beginning leading gradually to a 
high pitch of dramatic climax rather than 
an abrupt six-gun opening with a flashback 
to what brought on the ruckus. Here is a 
good lead for a Western, taken from George 
C. Appell’s story, “Thunder Pass,” which 
ran in the January, 1951, issue of Zane 
Grey's Western: 

Ross Ringler came into the sutler’s office cat- 
quiet and stood a moment in the open door, 
regarding with sharp disgust the man’s mountain- 
ous shoulders, his fat neck with its sweaty rolls, 
his butter-muscled arms and belly. The sutler 
was at the corner desk, writing up entries of 
credit, and that, too, annoyed Ross Ringler, for 


(Continued to page 75) 





RAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


: hockfuli of market newe and wiring ag ate news- 
ietter is free for Confession Clinic clients hat is 
Confession Clinic? It's a criticism-sales wee Mexciqaively 
bit confession writers. We give frank, fast Lg We 

ally know the confession market inside and out! Reading- 
ps) fee $1 r 1000 words; $3 minimum; substituted for 
— 10% commission after first sale Stamped, addressed 
envelope must accompany manuscripts 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, $1.00 per 
1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in 
shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


480 Blair Ave. St. Paul 3, Minnesota 





| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 





FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


REVISION—GHOSTWRITING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghostwriting, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FR EE E marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction book- length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 








For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 


30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-lb. 
bond paper, with carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 











SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A new, complete author’s service, especially 
designed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
any length. Query first, please. 


PARAGON PRESS 


415 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 
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By Pat Fulford 


DITORS’ notes on okayed roughs, easily 
E understood by experienced cartoonists, 
are often confusing to the beginner making 
his first sale. Time is lost in extra cor- 
respondence with the magazine as to just 
what the editor’s laconic “OK, Bub, draw 
it up,” means. 

When, for instance, an okay is received 
from Bob Curran of Cavalier magazine, 
a form letter is always included saying, 
“Please return the attached cartoon in line 
drawing with a second color indicated by 
a solid black overlay.” The beginner, in a 
panic to please, sends in the finish with an 
inked outline of all the figures in the 
cartoon, and a second color overlay on 
every white area. 

An overlay is called for simply as a guide 
to the magazine’s engraver, for the purpose 
of adding a second color in the engraving 
where the artist wants it. 

Just because the magazine using your 
cartoon is printed on a 2-color press doesn’t 
arbitrarily mean you have to use 2 colors; 
nor that you want to use a second color for 
the pants, shirt, blouse, store front or what 
ever. Use the second color only where your 
art sense says it belongs to enhance live- 
liness. 

To make a correct overlay, the cartoonist 
should scotch-tape a sheet of transparent 
acetate or thin, partly transparent, tracing 
paper over the finished drawing, and fill in 
directly on the overlay those areas he 
wishes to appear in color. Color areas 
should be kept small, as a rule, and not too 
close together. The cartoonist need not 
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mention what color he prefers, as the maga- 
zine’s production department decides on 
that. 

If the editor returns your rough with an 
OK, but makes no comment on color, and 
he is using a second color on some of his 
cartoons, you should tack on an overlay to 
indicate where a second color belongs. This 
gives the editor the choice of using a second 
color if he wishes. 

Beginners often ask what kind of paper 
should be used for “finishes.” Most editors 
don’t give a hoot in hell. For india ink 
line drawings, any ordinary twenty pound 
white bond, regular letterhead 8x11 size 
is fine. For wash drawings, (magazines 
printed on coated stock can use both wash 
and line drawings; while magazines printed 
on eggshell or pulp paper can use only line 
drawings) use any artist’s white paper 
board. This absorbs water paint better 
than bond paper. 

The “finish” should be drawn 2 to 3 
times larger than it will be when published. 
When the cartoon is reduced one half or 
one third the size of the original art, the 
reduction in size gives the published car- 
toon a sharpness that the original art may 
not always have. Also, the larger size dis- 
plays it better for the editor’s eye. 

A word about Ben-Day might be useful 
here. The process, named after its inventor, 
is a flat tone series of dots placed on any 
area which the artist indicates should be 
“Ben-Dayed”. The result is a pleasing, in- 
expensive, wash drawing effect. The true 
wash effect is made by diluting lamp black 
or India ink, and applying it directly on the 
finished drawing by brush. It takes quite a 
lot of skill and experience before a car- 
toonist can do a good wash drawing. Blue 
water color is often used to indicate to the 
engraver that the cartoonist desires a Ben- 
Day effect, and as most magazines will 
accept it, the cartoonist is better off with 
Ben-Day. 

Argosy prints only line drawings with a 
second color indicated by overlay. True’s 
editor, Will Lieberson, likes Ben-Day and 
never uses wash on cartoons. Sometimes a 
gag will call for color and the art depart- 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Before BUYING a Publisher 


investigate our 


ADVISORY PUBLICATION PLAN 
EARN MORE INVEST LESS 


There is no charge for editorial con- 
sultation or manuscript appraisal. Our 
competent staff with major New York 
publishing background, experienced in 
all phases of editing, manufacturing pro- 
motion and book selling can guide YOUR 
work from manuscript to the book buy- 
ing public. 

We work with you and show you the 
way. One author under the A-P-P prin- 
ciple grossed over $8,000 on less than 
5,000 books in several editions. Another 
accomplished his publishing objective at 
savings in excess of 3314% of what he 
might have spent. 

100% of the royalties earned under 
APP inure to YOU. 

Write us today. No obligation. 
Address: Dept. APP 


The Cumberland Press 
795 Forest Avenue Portland, Maine 











Don’t overdo devices used to indicate that 
a character is a doctor. Diplomas, forehead 
lamps, professional bags, beards and the 
like, should be used with restraint. The 
reader, being a physician, will be likely to 
recognize the locale if it is, say, a profes- 
sional office. Avoid wash and Ben-Day. 
Give drawings body through the liberal 
use of black. Omit unnecessary detail. 
Make drawings irregular in shape, not 
squared off. Cartoons should be drawn 
six high, eight wide. Don’t make the phy- 
sician the butt of the gag. Letter captions 
in at the extreme lower edge of the draw- 
ing. Spots should be drawn four by four. 
Draw them simply so that nothing is lost 
in reproduction.” Cartoons bring from 
forty dollars and up on acceptance, spots 
start at fifteen. Address “Cartoon Editor.” 

Reminder: Town Journal’s new address 
is 1111 E. St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Cartoonists who may have missed notice of 
the retitling of the old “Pathfinder” and 
are still sending to the former address 
should note this down. Topical gags on 





IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


Writers with those work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
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book publishers, TV and movie producers. This sucess can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won't 
cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 





Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the outher of a dozen published books. 


‘*Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,’”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound ‘and tested training method. 


‘To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 











GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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news and current events are bought at 
twenty dollars and up for the “Bi-Paths” 
page. Verse with wit is used in every 
issue. Epigrams and one and two liners, 
at arranged prices. The “Cartoon Editor” 
buys both and material may be addressed 
just that way. Payment is on acceptance 
here. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Cartoons will be used in this 
Popular Publications book for the very first 
time. Editor Alden Norton will make the 
final selection, with Associate editor Sari 
Buchner screening gags. Batches may be 
sent to either. Miss Buchner says, “Un- 
fortunately, we must keep our rates low to 
begin with, but we hope to raise them soon.” 

Adventure will pay fifteen dollars and 
will try to use the inked rough wherever 
possible. Male slant gags only . . . There 
is no change in Argosy (same address) and 
buying is active. Ralph Stein is still look- 
ing for good gags of interest to men. Prices 
at Argosy start at $50 and go up to $85. 
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Write 120 Words Per 
Minute—Age No 
Obstacle—Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 
sound, substantial future. Na- 
tionally used in leading offices 
and Civil Service; also by exec- 
utives, students, etc. 120 words 
per minute—50% FASTER 
than Civil Service requirements. 
Over 250,000 taught at home 
or through classroom instruc- 
tion. Typing available. 31st 
year. 

The very low cost will surprise you 
Schools in over 400 cities in U.S., 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
Write for FREE — to: 

School of 





Secures Fine Posi- 
tion as Result of 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand 
“Because SPEED- 
WRITING _ short- 
hand is based on the 
ABC's, 5 weeks after 
enrolling, I had at- 
tained a speed of 120 
words per minute 
SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand helped me 
secure a secretary's 
position with a prom- 

inent attorney.”’ 


Sylvia Herman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a Dept. 6707-4, 55 West 42 St., N.Y. ling 





When I opened my Agency, I had neither 
clients nor a fancy office to impress potential 
clients with, just desk space. Currently I am 
handling either a book, a juvenile, a story or 
an article for: Professor Robert Avrett of the 
University of Tennessee, and a writer of fiction 
as well as being the author of a text book pub- 
lished by Harper’s; Garth Bentley, known editor 
who wrote two “how-to” books on editing which 
Harper’s published; Stanton A. Coblentz, promi- 
nent poet-editor of Wings, who also turns out 
stories and books on science fiction; Edgar 
Snow, formerly an associate editor of the SatEve 
Post, and the author of several books. 

These, (and other writers) came in because 
I had something valuable to offer — a lot of 
knowledge about writing. Knowing how to pick 
manuscripts drew the following from Leo Mar- 
gulies, head of King-size Publications. “I want 
to congratulate you. You are a rarity among 
agents. For, even though we are a minor mar- 
ket (because of the limited amount of material 
we use) you have used discernment in selecting 
stories to send us for consideration.” Earl Fultz, 
a Collier's Fiction Editor, wrote: “ I might 
also suggest that if you ever wanted to drop 





A LITERARY AGENCY GETS STARTED 





ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


over here and discuss our needs, I would be 
most happy to see you.” 

I talked with Mr, Fultz. I spoke to many other 
editors in the magazine and book field. What 
I now need, and need badly, is material I could 
bring to them. Your article, story or book might 
not be just right; copy rarely is, but a good 
agent, being more than just a salesman, spots 
flaws in a manuscript before the flaws spell re- 
jection. SALES DO NOT COME EASILY. All 
editorial offices are so swamped with submis- 
sions, only the very fine stands a chance. It is 
my job to tell you if your work will be in the 
running; and, if not, why not. Terms? No fees 
for the writer who has sold more than one story 
or article to the important magazines, or has 
had a book published by a major house. For the 
not yet arrived writer my fees are: a dollar per 
thousand words, with a minimum of three dol- 
lars for any script. Rates on books will vary 
with the amount of editorial work required, and 
there should first be an inquiry. Commission on 
sales is ten percent. All fees end after the sec- 
ond sale, Checks and return postage should 
accompany each submission. Half fees on re- 
submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 
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- Sports Illustrated is the official] title of 
The Sherwood Brief the new Time-Life sports weekly. Charles 
> k! Preston, Cartoon editor for the past ten 
Is bac e months, is starting to look regularly. Sports 
gags only, either spectator or participant, 
involving any sport. Base rate starts with 
the SHERWOOD BRIEF is available} the highest pay of the major magazines— 
again. $85, and raises are given according to fre- 
For writing that sells, use a SHER- quency of sales. ae. Preston also wants to 
see written humor material, two and three 
WOOD BRIEF! A Brief is a rough line quips, with a sports slant, (no anec- 
draft of your story . . . 1,000 words or | dotes). Prices for these short pieces are by 
arrangement. Send material to Charles 
‘ Preston at 50 East 42nd St., New York. 
your story. Plot, order of narration, 17, N. Y. Through the mail, or leave at the 
characters, action, all the essentials of | desk. 
a salable story, radio or TV script, are American Weekly, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Charles Preston, who also 
buys for this one, is actively looking for 
spreads for the magazine. From $50 to $200 
is paid for family slanted spreads, on accept- 
Write for details and references. ance... Through the mail... Wall 
Street Journal (same address). General and 


office slanted gags, with the inked rough 
FAY M. SHERWOOD used, are bought by Mr. Preston at ten 
4115 Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. | dollars on quick acceptance. A word about 
Charles Preston. He is a professional car- 


toon-humor editor employed by various 


EASIEST peg A RR $10 DAILY publications in non-conflicting editorial 
Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets fields to buy their humor. His office is at 


needed: Shows show to write humor, juventie stories, nouse- | 50 East 42nd St., New York City 17, and 


By popular demand of former users, 


more . . . which you expand to make 


prepared exclusively for you to meet 


your requirements. 








ed Cpe, ph Mon age a Complete with a= . 150 mar- . 
orier now, sOiner fetion courses and help available, Return | he prefers cartoons to be sent directly to 
sad an . . . 
J. C, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent him rather than to the publication. 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dep Glendale, California. . . . 
American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., 





New York 19, N. Y. Editor Hillis Clark 


MANUSCRIPTS will be on vacation all of July. He wants 


no batches submitted either through the 
ary Sar Seeueny Typed mail or left at the desk, during that time. 





By an experienced Typist. Good oy Bond. One 
carbon. Extra first and last page. Minor corrections. Mr. Clark has a message for beginners; he 
50c per 1000 words. Mailing address: ‘“ * ° 

MYRTLE ANDERSON says, “There is a difference between the 
P.O. Box 862 Charlotte 1, N. C. “untrained beginner” whose work we do 





not wish to see, and the newcomer making 
his first sale to a major magazine. We at 





= = 
Professional Staff Writer American Magazine are happy to welcome 
will correct and adapt stories for radio, television and > : me 
screen. Twenty years experience. Novels and plays by the newcomer who has learned his busine ” 
arrangement. via the smaller magazines, but beginners 


Write for Rates 


PAN -A-LITERARY SERVICE 
1511 N. Sierra Bonita Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years “Radio Story Editor” (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
00; k 10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 


who have no sales to their credit anywhere 
should save their postage. Our magazine 
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rie pays high rates, starting at $70, and we 
hoe demand and get professional drawing and $4,000,000 
so gags, and will not consider anything else. 
vin Payment is on acceptance. IN PRIZES WON! 
ith News comes that Comedy World, which 
: was published from 1947 to 1951, will re- SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
re- appear ten times a year with George Lewis BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR 
to as publisher, 360 First Avenue, NYC 10. 
ee It will service gag writers, comedy writers, $25,000 from Dial Soap 
“a cartoonists, disc jockeys and other laugh er a —" WOMAN 
% ’ rom rri 
by makers. = Califoria Home from Spiegel 
“4 The annual Comedy Writers Summer 10 $1,000 Prizes from Camay 
“6 ‘ Conference, sponsored by the National a a Quaker Corn Meal 
. Association of Gagwriters, will be held in meee a tee ie 
. ‘ r 
. New York City, Aug. 23 through Sept. 3. 8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 
- Marketing and merchandising in radio and $10,000 from Nescafe 
_ television will be among the subjects cov- Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest 
ered. Details may be had from George School written up in COLLIER’S, TIME and BRIEF 
10 Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York. | agg ees — a “ee 
2 copy o e newes 
: * x * CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"—bring- 
ing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
; Proverb for Writers contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 
? Some tripe each day SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Keeps the checks away. Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
: —D. M. Janke. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
rie f : 
; 
ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS | 
| oe 
) | am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in | 


addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 
| were recommended by editors. 

In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. | 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. | 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- | 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 | 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special rates 
on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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By Don Bishop 


" peoaecendy acceptance chiefs at the 
networks don’t like to tell you what 
you can’t write about, for, the fact is, so 
much depends on how you handle a sub- 
ject. But at least we can flag some of the 
danger points, as confided to us by one of 
the network censors—a name they don’t 
like—and maybe that will ease your burden 
of writing for certain TV editors who have 
a weather ear out for the network police. 

One danger point is the script with a 
seasonal theme. You might write with edged 
humor on George Washington for presen- 
tation in mid-September, but if your play 
were to be scheduled in February, when 
George has his birthday, scores of hundreds 
of viewers or listeners would burn your 
hide. You could have some laughs about 
drinking, but if your sale was intended for 
a presentation near Christmas or Easter 
time, the play might very likely encounter 
mail resistance. Continuity acceptance chiefs 
know this from experience, and they have 
a way of passing on their experience—via 
regular bulletins—to editors and producers 
concerned with buying scripts. 

Another danger area is the unpleasant 
theme that comes too close to home to too 
many people. Almost any subject you 
tackle is bound to hit near reality for at 
least some of your audience, and in fact 
the drama probably would lack punch if it 
didn’t do so. But before you think you 
can add a touch of humor to a script by 
including a batty uncle who is on leave 
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from a mental hospital, consider these sta- 
tistics: According to the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc., there are 
9,000,000 Americans currently suffering 
from mental disorders. More people are 
in mental hospitals than all others com- 
bined. One child in every twelve children 
born each year will spend part of his life 
in a mental institution. Mental health as 
inspiration for serious scripts—yes; not, 
however, a source of humor if you laugh 


‘ 99 


‘at” the character with a confused mind. 

When the “fall” character is amusingly 
peculiar, but not mentally sick, you are safe. 

Areas for caution, especially where the 
approach is flippant, are divorce, crime, 
automobile accidents, and juvenile delin- 
quency. Our national percentages in each 
run high, and the people who have been 
affected by those percentages are a large 
part of the broadcasting audience. 

Not nearly so numerous, but often far 
more vocal, are various special interests 
who would like to exercise some negative 
control over your scripts. Since their com- 
plaints have at least some validity when 
viewed detachedly, it may be well to file 
them in one corner of your writing mind. 
The Billiard and Bowling Institute of 
America, for example, wrote to the net- 
works to say that in its opinion too many 
script writers stereotyped billiard room set- 
tings as the locale for unsavory characters. 
The American Gas Association complained 
that too many plots used household gas 
fuel as an instrument of suicide and mur- 
der, thus “raising unjustified fears on the 
part of more than 30 million families who 
use gas for cooking, water heating, house 
heating and other services.” Commercial 
florist interests took exception to the line 
“Please omit flowers,” concerning a funeral 
in a television script. A warehouse asso- 
ciation noted that “every blood-and-thun- 
dering writer is selecting as a locale of 
either a murder, or headquarters for the 
murderer, a perfectly innocent warehouse 
—abandoned or not.” The National Asso- 
ciation of Securities. Dealers complained 
that a crime program was damaging to 
their interests because its plot included the 
sale of a worthless stock to the public pur- 
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chased through an unethical “over-the- 
counter dealer.” Its executive director 
stressed the record of the securities business 
in routing out unethical operators. To him 
and to similar complainants, one network 
replied : 

“It goes without saying that we as broad- 
casters have absolutely no desire to support 
any campaign aimed at giving unfavorable 
publicity to securities interests or, for that 
matter, to any commercial interests. On 
the other hand it is inevitable, in the turn- 
over of script and plots, that here and there 
a special interest does feel a specific treat- 
ment damaging.” 

The network rightly held that it should 
issue no flat edicts against scripts involving 
these complaints. To do so would be to 
ridiculously circumscribe writers. Neverthe- 
less, the network recounted to producers 
and script editors this correspondence with 
the special interests, and said: 

“Here again we pass on as a reminder 
to writers the suggestion that in the inter- 
ests of originality in treatment and out 
of plain fair play we give every considera- 
tion to such special interests.” 

The continuity acceptance departments 
don’t stampede nearly so quickly as do 
some sponsors when a particular program 
draws complaining mail. They consider 
whether or not the objections are widely 
scattered, whether they seemed inspired, 
and whether in the light of mid-Twentieth 
Century outlook they seem valid. Here are 
some incidents policed by continuity accept- 
ance chiefs: 

A half-hour film dramatic program had 
a scene showing a wadded handkerchief 
being stuffed into a child’s mouth, with 
stage directions calling for considerable 
agony on the part of the child. That was 
changed. 

Another needed this narration tempered: 
“The patient, awake and conscious during 
the operation, had to be strapped down 
while the surgeon’s knife cut into his flesh.” 

Still another had a character thumb her 
nose at someone. The action was dropped. 

It’s the job of script editors and eventu- 
ally the continuity acceptance departments 
to prevent flaws in your scripts before they 





ENDORSED 
BY THOSE WHO KNOW! 
* 


"WRITING FOR TELEVISION" 
Third Edition 
By 
ERIC HEATH 


"Mr. Heath's textbook, ‘Writing for Television,’ 
can be a lifetime of inspiration to the writer.” 
(LEONA WILSON, Director of Television Writing, 
University of Southern California). 


“Eric Heath has answered every question that any 
writer could ask in regard to television.” (BOB 
HOPE, world-famed comedian). 


AN OUTSTANDING GUIDE TO 
TV WRITING 


450 pages of text and illustrations treating of 
every phase of TV and embodying a method of 
story construction proclaimed to be the most 
effective ever conceived! 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
$5.50 postage prepaid 
HORIZON PUBLICATIONS 
3766 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
50 cents per 1,000 words plus postage 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It's your choice. We offer ten weeks instruction 
in TV writing or short story construction. 
"You'll learn a lot." 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 
906 Terry Avenue Seattie 4, Washington 
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WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency handling top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production. Your 
story does not have to be published to 

SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
peeeeen, are made from unpublished stories. The 

ead of our Story Department, who was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from being flooded with requests for free literature from 
curiosity seekers or others not seriously interested in 
selling stories. Address your request to: 


CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story Department 


THE HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Yellow Carbon Copy 
Approved by Editors Minor Corrections 
Corrasable Bond 65c per 1,000 words 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
El Cajon, California 











Boston, Mass. 








A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how you can do it, by using yur 
talents to build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. 
Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 
15,000-word booklet :. 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 




















’ A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
: for Authors 


) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript 10 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


) THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
4 Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. | will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
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finally get on the air. If you submit material 
that is suitable for use without such changes 
you improve that much your chances for a 
sale. 

* * * 


Ford Theatre, NBC-TV, Thursdays, 
9:30-10:00 p.m., EDT. Sponsor: Ford 
Motor Co. Agency: J. Walter Thompson. 
Script editor: Morris Levy, Screen Gems, 
Inc., 233 West 49th Street, New York, 
M.. ¥. 


We asked script editor Morris Levy for 
the “ground rules” for professional TV 
writers and he waved aside the query with 
the reply that “the big thing is to make the 
goal line.” 

By that he means simply that he is inter- 
ested in receiving good stories, whether 
they are submitted as short synopses, long 
treatments, or full-fledged scripts. Some- 
times, he says, a summary of a story con- 
veys all he needs to know to decide whether 
it would be right for Ford Theatre. At 
other times, a writer might be able to put 
across “that certain flavor’ that makes a 
story right only if he submitted a com- 
pleted work. Whichever, you do, no release 
form is required. 

Ford Theatre offers a wide latitude in 
subject matter. Read the fiction in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Good Housekeeping and 
Collier's, says Levy, and you'll have a 
pretty good idea of the kind of story that 
he will buy. He isn’t interested in murder 
and mystery stories, however, not because 
they aren’t good entertainment but simply 
because Ford Theatre leaves that genre to 
some of the other programs. Other than 
those restrictions, you need be concerned 
only by the usual network code taboos. 


* * * 


Ross Donaldson, Director of Writing 
Services at The National Broadcasting 
Company sends this exclusive comment to 
our column: 

“No network story department can hon- 
estly encourage the submission of television 
script material except for specific produc- 
tions which draw from the freelance mar- 
ket. Most scripts are selected by the pro- 
ducer and story editors of the individual 
show. A writer who fails to make a careful 
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study of the type of material used by a 
production is probably wasting his postage. 

“The writer who cannot watch a tele- 
vision series carefully and estimate the 
character of material which the producer 
prefers to use is probably not perceptive 
enough to write for the medium. Thumb 
nail descriptions of story requirements are 
often inadequate and misleading. 

“This is the current situation on some 
outstanding NBC dramatic shows. 


“Scripts for Kraft Theatre must be sub- 
mitted through accredited agents. 

“Robert Montgomery Presents reads sy- 
nopses only of original story suggestions. 
Address them to Joseph Bailey, Neptune 
Productions, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

“Most of the plays appearing on the 
Philco-Goodyear Television Playhouse are 
assigned to a group of writers associated 
with the show. This is also true of Justice 
and Mr. Peepers. 

“Requirements of Armstrong Circle The- 
atre may be learned from Mr. Edward 
Barry Roberts of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

“Script requirements for new programs 
to begin in the fall will be announced in 
detail soon.” 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Max Wylie is writing the CBS-TV soap 
opera series, Secret Storm. 

John Fenton Murray and Benedict Freed- 
man are writers for Mickey Rooney’s up- 
coming series, Hey, Mulligan, on NBC-TV. 

Script editor for the Loretta Young 
Show on NBC-TV is Ruth Roberts. 


A new telefilm series, Riviera Express, 
will have Hans Holzer as scripter, with 
Signe Hasso and Nils Asther as the stars. 

The Association of American Railroads 
granted exclusive rights to Al C. Ward for 
information about cases handied by rail- 
road special agents, to be used in a telefilm 
series. 

Writers for the Duffy’s Tavern syndi- 
cated film series are Larry Rhine and Ben 
Starr. 





TELEVISION 
WRITER’S MANUAL 


$3 


Answers to free-lance writer's questions on format, 
terminology, bibliography, and other essentials 
in handy loose-leaf collection. Scripts of good TV 
shows are included. Send $3 to: 


Television Department 
California Academy of Sciences 
San Francisco 18 





SAVE TIME—WRITE MORE 


Let me do your typing for you. Manuscripts typed 
to specifications. Carbon and minor corrections. 
Bond paper. 50c per M words. New clients re- 
ceive first M words free. All inquiries answered. 
HELEN HEATH, Box 183, Spiceland, Indiana 


Accurate Prompt Reliable 





TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation - Adaptation - Guidance 


Professional writer, RWG member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 


return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 


SONG POEMS 


Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Callf. 

















YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular ‘clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course — twenty-four weekly lessons — per- 
sonerteg inatraction — my help with everything you 
writ MAXIMUM HELP for beginning writers at 
MINIMUM COST. Write for particulars and terms. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 











Dayton 5, Ohio 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


@ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets"' and 
""My Formula for Fiction"' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work i i Scripts over 10, 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
ee MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
01 ded by Bg A of 


now in demand. Write aa the editors 
Send today 








Endor: 
Rational m4 oss, foe 


tor sd ae. t 3 
Get YOUR share of aa editors’ checks 
to or tee descriptive literature 


Z. > SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 











. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 





WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems oe & subject) at once, 
for consideration as_song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song! 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’ Manuscript 

criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS 
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Ken Enocks wrote two scripts for Ziv’s 
Cisco Kid. They were “The Extradition 
Papers” and “The Three Suspects.” 

Dave Allen wrote an original, “Break- 
down,” for Armstrong’s Circle Theatre 
(NBC-TV), about the readjustment of a 
middle-aged woman after she has been sent 
from a hospital for the mentally ill. 

Script editor Ross Donaldson of NBC 
wrote a special script, “License to Drive” 
for a Memorial Day program on NBC-TV. 

Flora Rheta Schreiber is directing a 
workshop in planning and writing market- 
able radio and film scripts for the summer 
session at the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York. 


* * * 


Kraft Television Theatre, NBC-TV, 
Wednesdays, 9:00-10:00 p.m., EDT, and 
ABC-TV, Thursdays, 9:30-10:30 p.m., 
EDT. Sponsor: Kraft Foods Co. Advertis- 
ing Agency: J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. Script Edi- 
tor: Edmund Rice. 

These programs, each using the same 
kind of stories, welcome scripts submitted 
through accredited agents. Nearly every 
program, unless it’s soap opera or boxing, 
claims that it is “family entertainment.” 
But we know of none, in the dramatic field, 
at least, that can more honestly call itself 
that than the Kraft Television Theatre. 

Although on special occasions in the past 
year, Kraft has put on versions of “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
usually it goes in for the less spectacular 
things. Here are some typical themes: A 
comedy of an unusual jail sentence and 
romantic triangle; the problems of an 
elderly German refugee trying to adjust to 
a new environment and way of life; a 
drama of a man who tries to re-win his 
former wife. That’s the kind of stories that 
have made the NBC version of the program 
the oldest dramatic show on television. (It 
went on the air on WNBT, New York, 
May 7, 1947.) 

* * * 

Justice, NBC-TV, Thursdays, 8:30-9:00 
p.m., EDT. Sponsor: The Borden Com- 
pany. Advertising Agency: Young and 

















Rubicam. Packager: Talent Associates and 


John Rust. SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 

This market note applies only if you’re an 
attorney and a member of the National AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS ! 
Legal Aid Association. The association has . ‘ 
invited its members to send in stories for os wig gaieg thet you —, 
the program, offering, each month, prizes of Cane Gap on age can ge. Sow 
$50, $25, $15 and $10 for the best stories. | @ferts deserve encouragement and only 
The stories may be based on true cases, ora | @ business-like approach will lead to 
case which the attorney would like tohandle. | vltimate success. 

“The story must be based on = human | OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
a nage’ an “A hege pat iia 4 | time and money. Our experience will 
- sega to 4 pyar ia cone 4 increase your chances and fill that void 

© one major, Centra’ Pro- | between author and editor, giving you 


lem. It must result in conflict—the more duet di be ‘ f 
powerful the conflict, the better. This con- Se ee a ee 
your problems. 


flict can be between two human beings, 


between two groups of human beings, be- | Careful consideration given to all requests 
tween an individual and the law, society, for information. 
destiny or fate. Typing service if desired 


“The conflict must be sustained. There 
must be difficulties in the way of its solu- N. FRANK IMAN DT 


tion—the more the better. In other words, 155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 


if someone comes to a lawyer, in trouble, Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
and the lawyer by a single piece of advice, In the HEART of the publishing district 
or a single act can resolve the trouble even “If it can be sold—lI can sell it” 











though it be very serious, we have an easy 


solution and very little drama.” A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Stories should be addressed to Justice, Planned for You! 

c/o National Legal Aid Association, 36 24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 

West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif, 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P. O. Box 146 Dept. D New Ulm, Mina. 


~- YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal 
articles, photo-stories, news items. home hints, and get 
fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 
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By Leo Shull 


ORE plays are being optioned for the 
M coming season than ever before. 

When the theatre has a good year, the 
succeeding one shows it by an increase in 
options. Producers are signing up multiple 
scripts in an optimistic fashion which de- 
notes a great amount of theatrical activity 
this Fall. 

The quality of scripts is high too, and it 
seems like new playwrights are being ush- 
ered towards the stage. Television has had a 
beneficial effect. It has helped train writers 
who had no opportunity to develop the 
playwrighting craft. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, more municipal theatres are 
in the offing. Actors Equity, the actors 
union, has taken steps to help distribute 
legitimate theatres around the country. 

It sent brochures to 63 mayors in various 
cities explaining how they can set up mu- 
nicipally operated theatres, as well as how 
and where they can receive aid. Boston has 
taken the first step, and a bowl has been 
constructed in Boston Common. A produc- 
tion of “Ah Wilderness,” by O’Neill, opened 
there June 16, as part of the Boston Arts 
Festival, with Eddie Dowling producing 
and directing. They hope next year to put 
on a full season of shows, dances and 
operas, sponsored by the city. 

The success of the Philadelphia Play- 
house, both artistically and financially, was 
the strongest selling point in Equity’s pros- 
pectus. 
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Generally speaking, a municipal theatre 
gets its greatest impetus and support when 
playwrights and actors in each city form 
organizations to urge and sponsor such mu- 
nicipal operations, and we advise such 
artists in every city to get busy. 

For a copy of this prospectus, you may 
write to Actors Equity, 45 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 

* * * 

The summer theatres are now in full op- 
eration and have extended their run this 
year. They are better organized than they 
ever were, and more than a hundred new 
scripts are going to be tried out in these 
barn theatres. 

* * * 

A new theatre group has been formed to 
produce plays of artistic rather than com- 
mercial merit. They have acquired a small 
Broadway theatre of about 600 seats and 
will open their first show in September. 
They have not announced any others for 
the time being, but are reading scripts. The 
“Theatre Ensemble,” as it calls itself, is 
composed of playwright Joseph Kramm, 
who wrote “The Shrike,” scene designer 
Leo Kerz, and scene designer Harry Horner. 

The Bijou Theatre, at 45th and Broad- 
way, will be their home. They plan to 
establish a permanent resident company of 
top performers to do their plays. 

* * * 

Now there are drive-in legitimate the- 
atres. They are in North Carolina and they 
do their shows outdoors. One is called the 
Waterside Theatre, on U.S. route 158. 
Another is a large ampitheatre situated 
near the entrance of Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, 50 miles southwest of 
Asheville. Then there is the Daniel Boone 
Theatre, near the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

The Kings Mountain Little Theatre is 25 
miles west of Charlotte. 

The Forest Amphitheatre, near Asheville, 
is doing a series of comedies and operettas. 

* * * 


Two new producers are going to be active 
this season. Peter Capell and Norman Rose; 
the latter an actor. About eight years ago, 
he formed a successful theatre group of 
about 75 actors who presented, as their first 











ire play, “The Respectful Prostitute.” They can 








en be reached care of their attorney, Alexander NEW EASY WAY 
m Racolin, 11 West 42nd Street. TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 
u- Edward De Velde has a Negro folk mu- 
rf ‘ : , , Anyone Can Learn 
C sical he intends to produce this Fall. He’s at ‘ 
NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
the Hotel Henry, 123 West 44th Street. unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
° ° recording of your song. Previous musical training un- 
ay Gala Ebin, at 575 West End Avenue, 1S necessary. Make your songwriting pay! Write for 
t, is a new producer. a See 
Mary K. Frank, 545 Broadway, has set MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
315 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
up a new office. 
- Peter Cusick, at 119 West 57th, intends 
is ing this season. 
2 producing this s ; WIN PRIZES! 
y Jose Hayes and Howard Erskine, 12 East | CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
v j 63rd, are also new producers. an. let's you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
c Mary Hecht and Daniel Broun, two new one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
? and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


names, have an office at 152 West 42nd, ; 
together with their press agent, George Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








? Ross. 

; Milton Kamen, Jerry Mercer & Alan TYPING SERVICE 
Abel, at 825 West End Avenue, will do a 

1 75¢ per 1000 words 


show this year. 
Other new producers now in town and 
with offices are: 





Carbon copy 
MARY J. SHUMWAY 




















Box 98 Lyons, Mich. 
3 Oscar Lerman & Martin Cohen, 147 a ranean 
h West 42nd. 
Ben Marden, Lyman Munson & Stella WHILE EDITORS VACATION 
Unger, 137 West 48th. get that book, short story or article in shape. Analysis, 
: 2 corrective criticism, $1 per M. $5 minimum. Books to 
Billy Mathews & Tom Sands, 11 East 150,000 words, $25. Over 150,000 words, $50. 
80th Street. VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Ethel Reiner, 907 Fifth Avenue. Box 332, Desk WD-754 Portland 6, Maine 
Robert Radnitz & Larry Baker, 17 West 
54th Street. FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
ee t TWO PUBLISHERS hoose. 
ee ete ried oR SONTEST $2,000 IN AWARDS sa, 
Ficgicld Thncatre, Sith ‘Street and Sixth | SOMSSUSE NT de BE, Pre devas 
prt eld Theatre, 94th Street and sixt WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES. ’ ‘ 
venue. WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
Benjamin & Lawrence Rothman, 247 7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 
West 48th. 
Anna Sosenko & Jay Lurie, 119 West WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
57th Street. PROMPT — ACCURATE 


“as you like it’’ 
Send for your rate card today 


We've found that new producers are 50c per 1000 words, just typing mss. 
most sympathetic and responsive to letters | 9521 West Carson th ‘Torrance, Calif. 


t 
and offers from playwrights. Phone: FAirfax 8-3276 


NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshop in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includes lessons— 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 
’ 9426 Santa Monica Blvd. ROSE KING Beverly Hills, Calif. 


* * * 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publi icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
} mee ncies _ newspaper men throughout the United 

States, —. and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1 

Copy with money order or check for Septe mber issue must 
reach us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











SOUTH PACIFIC SHELLS — I dove for these 
beautiful strawberry colored shells under the 
reefs off the Islands of Micronesia. Make ear- 
rings — jewelry. $1.75 pair. E. Stadvee, 1654 
Idleweod Avenue, Akron 13, Ohio. 





PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, Postcards, Memo- 
randums, etc. Highest quality. Samples free. 
(Trial offer: 100 a letterheads, 100 
a envelopes. personalized Post- 
car Attractively salesel. All for $3.00 post- 

paid. Satisfaction guaranteed.) Robert Bailey, 

Monterey, Tenn. 





ADVENTURE UNDER ZANE GREY’S majestic 
Tonto Rim with selling writers The Cleland’s, 
Payson, Ariz. $2.25 day. 30c for magazine article 
describing. 





PRESS. DISTINGUISH YOUR CAR with front 
auto tag bearing word ‘“‘PRESS.’’ Embossed let- 
tering, heavy gauge steel 6” by 12”, baked 
enamel letters. ‘‘PRESS’’ emblem serves as 
means of identification, entitles driver to many 
courtesies not otherwise enjoyed. $2.00 post- 
paid. No. C.O.D.’s. Morris Baker & Associates, 
Box 3386, Memphis 17, Tenn. 





“EARN MONEY AT HOME WITH YOUR TELF- 
PHONE!” Ten Plans slanted for writers. $1.00. 
Mrs. Carlynn, 690 Market, San Francisco, Calif. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,’’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. age ae Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features’’ 
included with Folio. American Features Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 200, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





MEXICO-SOUTHWEST, questions answered; his- 
tory, customs, language, $1.00. Letters mailed, 
El Paso 25c, Mexico 50c. Translations by ar- 
— Brent Wells, Box 1527, El Paso, 

‘exas. 





LEARN TO CARTOON for only $1.98. Details 
free. Hilltop Products, 30 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Hl. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE Club, $1.00 
a year including subscription to Writer’s "Bulle- 
= © Doug Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 

alif. 
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NOT FOR PEANUTS! Top American writers 
= to Canadian periodicals. Fic, pix, and fact. 
Lucid listing of one _—o Canadian outlets, 
all fields, one dollar. . Jervis Bloomfield, 11-A 
Gwynne Ave., ne 3, Ontario. Absolute 
satisfaction! 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of ao oo —— envelope. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A _ National agazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 








FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Suceessful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside California. 





WRITERS! Hit the Mail Order Market. Vast 
Steady demand. No fancy writing or plotting. 
Send for details, Excel Publications Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y 





CALLING SONG WRITERS—A wonderful thought- 
kit filled with 71 pages of two line poetry skits 
in “PORTRAIT IN THOUGHTS.”’ Most helpful 
if you are in search of a theme. Send $1.50 to 
Josephine Churchell, Grand Central, Box 1128, 
New York 17. 





LETTERS REMAILED from Newport, Tennessee. 
Near Great Smoky Mountain National Park, 25c. 
Opal Carlisle, Del Rio, Tennessee. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 69. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 





YOUNG WRITING COUPLE, recently moved to 
the West Coast, would like to correspond with 
other couples interested in writing and sports. 
Box No. V2. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. 


WANDERING WRITER WITHOUT permanent ad- 
dress would like responsible forwarding service 
on West Coast. Terry George, 12522 East 
Sprague, Opportunity, Washington. 





UNDERPAID? Know How to Find a Better job 
—and Get It—Now! Send today for ‘Pick a Job 
that Pays.’’ Full price $1.00. Quick, Sure 
Results or dollar back. Marshall & Roberts, 
Victor 12, Colorado. 





SLEEP-LEARNING—the revolution in education— 
can help you write. Learn vocabulary, memorize 
the dictionary; plots, facts. Anything spoken 
can be learned—all w hile you sleep. Don’t sleep 
your life away. LEARN while you sleep. Illus- 
trated booklet tells astonishing results—how to 
make device cheaply. (Price $2.00). Sleep-Learn- 
ing Research Association, 114 S. 38th Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





CONFUSED ABOUT WRITING? Let “George”’ 
give you professional advice. Three questions 
answered $1. Letters remailed, Denver, 25c. 
House of George, 3898 Chase St., Denver, Colo. 





MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING short stories. 
Charles Finger’s new book tells how. $1.00. 
Camstock, 1702 Robberson, Springfield, Missouri. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ_ Longhand 
System. $2.00, returnable. Zinman. Box 386-W, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 





PICTURES TO ILLUSTRATE your Southwestern. 
Arizona, New Mexico, West Texas; historic, rec- 
reational, scenic. 8x10 glossies. Reasonable. 
Cc. W. Knight, Box 33, Ashfork, Arizona. 
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ADVERTISE 24 words in five big Southwest 

Sunday newspapers, $8.76. Tot circulation 
694,000. Other bargain groups. Pennebaker 
Adv., Kerrville, Texas. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. New cartoon markets, tips, etc. Issued 
24 times a year. Send for free trial copy. In- 
formation Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. 


DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES: 
Everything from a 10c Comic to a Multi-volume 
set of Enc clopedia. $1.00 Postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaran . Excel Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 








WANTED: Business representatives for large 
translation agency. Translation-Coop, Box 1168, 
Monterey, California. 





SONGWRITERS—Lists of 100 Music Publishers, 
100 Recording Companies, 50c. Edgar Carlisle, 
Del Rio, Tennessee. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBON RESTORER — makes 
yews old ribbon = like new again. Trial 
ttle (saves cost of $ ribbons) 25c. Regular 
size (saves cost of 25 ribbons) $1.25—each post- 
7 Novex Company, Box 52, Saranac Lake, 


IN WHAT BUSINESS OR PROFESSION SHALL 
I SUCCEED BEST? Ask this question in your 
own handwriting for authentic answer via 
paghesty, $2.00. Marilyn Tobbow, 3346 Dale- 
ord Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. 








FREE FOLIO ‘$45,000; Unlimited Vacations 
Plan.”’ No canvassing, mail order, merchandise, 
euatgmens. Unknown. Works itself—home! Keep 
job. Haylings—WD, Carlsbad, Calif. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazin ye age Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-3 Los geles 15. 





LETTERS REMAILED from St. Petersburg, Fla. 
25c. Harriet Ogden, 515% Fifth St. N., St. 
Petersburg, Fila. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Aliso 
apitalization 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 

Laceyville, Penna. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Particulars, sample les- 
son, 25c. Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold and exchanged. Big 
Bargain List ‘‘W” 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
chenge, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 





TYPEWRITER PROFITS! 10 ways to make a liv- 
ing with a typewriter. 50c postpaid. Excel Pub- 
lications, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





WANT TO BUY OR RENT; Lesson Material for 
LaSalle Public Accounting (CPA) Course, or 
will exchange N.R.I. Radio Course. Auburn 
Smith, P.O. x 59, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





“IN A BOY’S HEART,” poems by Nan Haunt, 
$1.25. Box 284, Amarillo, Texas. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
=. you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
Spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





PORTABLE DUSTY? Soft pactte covers. Red, 
green, blue, clear. $1. ona Shirley, 7237 
. W. Capitol Hwy., Portland, Oregon. 


X-RAY MIND. Dangerous wer over others. 
(Details 10c) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 





FOLDERS—legal_ size—to eqgeeste your work, 
heavy weight, $3. per 100. Typewriter Ribbons, 
2 for $1., specify typewriter. Staples, Bostitch 
B-8, box of 5000, $1. All postpaid. Margolis, 
151 Prospect Dr., Stratford, Conn. 


NEW MEXICO, “The Uranium i Postmark, 
Letters Remailed, 25c. Mildred iggins, Box 
693, Grants, New Mexico. 


$3 to $10 HOURLY in Research Work. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Sterling, Dept. 
1l, Great Neck, N. Y. 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS CUSTOM FINISHED by 
experienced press photographer. Send for free 
price list. Bob Johnson, 1311 S. Walnut, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


TRANSLATIONS, RESEARCH, in 32 — —_: by 
native specialists. Translation-Coop, Box 1168, 
Monterey, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 





ARTICLE WRITERS! NEW SERVICE. Salable 
ideas—all fields. Over 100 story suggestions, 
stimulators, = July issue $1.00. Pegs ‘N’ 


’ 


Joggers, Box V 





UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 
effortlessly through guaranteed Autodynamic 
—— Free brochure. Box 847 (B-7), Ocean 
Park, Calif. 





AMAZING SELF ACHIEVEMENT via tested dy- 
namic Science. Free exciting treatise. Box 
847 (C-7), Ocean Park, Calif. 





CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3. Each. Keenan, 
Confession Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 





FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hobby. 
My 15,000-word booklet, ‘‘Adventures in Free- 
lance gg od Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown, Tennessee. 





LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home” gives com- 
plete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 
~ canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Laceyville, 

enna. 





HUMOROUS HILLBILLY CUSTOMS AND DIA- 
LECT. Eighty pages one dollar. Author, 316 N. 
Denver, Dallas, Texas. 





LETTERS REMAILED, 25c. Confidential, Reli- 
able. L. Michaels, Pinellas Airport, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 





‘“‘BECKY’S CORSET,’’ Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WRITERS RECORD BOOK for the free lance 
writer. A book to keep record of income and 
expense for complete year. As well as record of 
manuscripts out, and to whom sent. Indispen- 
sable to the writer of articles, stories, plays, 
poems, and fillers. Only $1.00 Postpaid. on 
Agency, Box 812, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





“CLEVELAND POEMS” — 1953 award winner. 
Only 80 copies left at 25c. Close out of first 
edition. Kluge Press, 1382 Giddings Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


PUBLICIZE YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, PLAYS 
in “The Duke of Normandie.”’ Free information. 
Chanel Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los 
Angeles 26, California. 








TYPEWRITER OWNERS make handsome profits 
typing at home. Send $1 to Box 401, Pontiac, 


chigan for ten proven plans. 

“KLONDIKE WIDOW,” Alice Erspamer. Excel- 
lently reviewed by Cavalcade of Books. For 
autographed copy write author, Route 2, Gig 
Harbor, Washington. $3.00. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Book Publishers 


Children’s Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd., and 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. Margaret Friskey, 
Editor. . . . Fiction or non-fiction for the primary 
grades considered here. .. . Royalty payment. 


Council On Foreign Relations, 58 E. 68th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. . . . International political 
subjects given 4,000-5,000-word coverage bring 
$100 on publication. . . . No drawings or photo- 
graphs wanted... . Reports in “short time.” 


Coyne Electrical School, 1536 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. . . . Looking for technical mss. on 
electrical, radio-TV, electronics or similar sub- 
ject. . . . Pay by special arrangement on each 
book—either a regular fee or royalty. 


The Dial Press, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. . . . Needs book mss. of all kinds—fic- 
tion and nonfiction—of lasting value. . . . Does 
not want light fiction, mysteries, westerns, or un- 
solicited poetry. . . . Reports in 30 days. . . 
Pays royalties twice a year. 


Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. ... As one of the nation’s largest 
publishers of trade books, in the market for gen- 
eral fiction and non-fiction book-length mss. . . . 
Reports within three weeks. . . . Royalty pay- 
ment. 


General Magazines (First Class) 


Pageant Magazine, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Harris Shevelson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ... This 
pocket-size monthly only uses article material: 
widest variety of subjects including profiles, 
newsy medical articles, science of a very popular 
sort, self-help, modern living, many kinds of 
features with emphasis on liveliness and timeli- 
ness. With the exception of one or two longer 
pieces, articles range in length from shorts of 
1,000 words to about 2,500. . . . Buys photo- 
graphs. . . . Normally reports in about a week. 
. . - Pays up to $500 per article on acceptance. 
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Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Clara Savage Littledale, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. ... 
Written for parents “on rearing children from 
crib to college—and better homemaking.” .. . 
Articles are designed to keep parents informed 
of new knowledge about children’s growth and 
development and to help them deal with the 
problems that come up in family living. Many of 
the articles are assigned to specialists in various 
fields, others cover parents’ personal experiences. 
Length about 1,500 to 3,000 words (these are 
paid on acceptance). These two departments buy 
short items (with payment on publication): 
Family Clinic, brief items describing successful 
handling of specific problems with children 
($5.00) ; Children’s Sayings ($2.50)... . Reports 


in three weeks. 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
Issued weekly and distributed with Sunday news- 
papers. . . . Fiction: Of the highest quality, re- 
flecting our times, our problems, our emotions. 
Maximum length, 5,000 words. Outstanding 
short shorts from 1,000 to 1,500 words are par- 
ticularly desired, as are stories from 2,000 to 
3,500 words. Do not submit serials, two-part 
stories or novelettes. Address mss. to Fiction 
Editor. . . . Articles fall into four categories: 
(1) The “you” article points directly to the 
reader, with self-improvement, health, and fam- 
ily subjects; (2) Entertainment pieces ranging 
from humor to high adventure; (3) Problem ar- 
ticles which discuss questions of importance to 
the reader, from juvenile delinquency to com- 
munity betterment to national defense; (4) Scoop 
articles (rare) which are important and com- 
pletely original—the type of story which has 
news value. Articles which lend themselves to 
dramatic pictorial treatment are especially de- 
sired and if professional-quality photos are 
available they should be submitted with mss. 
Submit outlines of articles. Prefers 1,500 to 
2,500-word lengths and address these to Article 
Editor. . . . Requires up to ten days to report. 
. . . Pays high rates on acceptance. 











General Magazines (Second Class) 


Frontiers: The Magazine of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th and the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. McCready Huston, Editor. Issued 
five times a year; 50c a copy. .. . Uses articles 
on natural history subjects written for the non- 
professional, using layman’s language but scien- 
tifically accurate. Preferred subjects are birds, 
mammals, insects, plants. Sometimes uses his- 
torical or biographical pieces with scientific in- 


terest. Limit length to 2,000 words. . . . Buys 
8x10 glossies to illustrate articles for $3 to $5 
each. .. . Reports in three weeks, . . . Pays about 


2c a word by arrangement. 


Liberty, 620 Cathcart St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. Keith A. Knowlton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy, $1.00 a year in Canada. 
. . . Buys stories of romance, adventure, crime 
(detection), married romance, and occasional off- 
beat stories. Lengths up to about 4000 words. 
. . . Articles wanted are profiles of well-known 
personalities, self-improvement, and those with 
strong, thought-provoking, contentious themes, 
up to about 2,500 words. . . . Humorous four- or 
five-line verse bought. . . . Reports within two 
weeks, . . . Payment varies with quality of piece 
and is made on acceptance. 


Moment, Kennelley-Davis Promotions, 1036 
Greendale St., West Covina, Calif. J. Kennelley, 
Director... . This new 16-page monthly is being 
distributed in medical reception rooms, barber 
shops and beauty shops in Southern California. 
Short material in a light vein wanted: fillers 
anecdotes, jokes, quizzes (which can be solved 
without the use of pen or pencil), one-page 
short-short stories, brief articles of almost any 
type as long as they do not offend the medical, 
dental, or beauty professions. Each issue will 
carry a biography of a famous national or inter- 
national personality—limit of 300 words. . . 
Payment will be made on type and quality of 
piece rather than on wordage, to be made on 
publication. 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year... . 
Will appear in new, slick, flat-size format on 
August 6. Urgently need dramatic first-person 
railroad true tales, 1,500-2,000 words, with real 
names, dates, places—each tale built around one 
incident, no life stories. These may be ghosted 
but must be signed by a railroad employee (past 
or present). No wrecks or casualtics unless men- 
tioned only briefly as part of background. These 
may be exciting or humorous, but must be un- 
usual. Go strong on local color and authentic 
railroading . . . On articles, qucry first with 
150-word outlines plus writer’s qualifications for 
handling subject. Uses dramatic fact articles, 








You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P, O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 











Have your mss. typed on an 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


A penny a line, even if only one word 
We accept nothing which violates the Legion of Decency 
code. Most of the material we have typed has appeared 
in published books, on the radio, and on and 
movie screens. 


CHALMERS SISTERS 
P.O. Box 2484 — Carmel, California 








THE FICTION 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


WINDHAM COLLEGE, PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Short Story and Novel 


Distinguished staff of authors, critics, instructors, and 
lecturers. August 15-28. 


Write to: Walter Hendricks, Box D, Putney, Vt. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











CAN YOU PICK YOURSELF AN AGENT? 


If you have started making sales on 
your own and you're thinking about tak- 
ing on an agent .. . you might do well 
to ask yourself some frustration-saving 
questions. Will a big agency give my 
work the kind of individualized attention 
it deserves? Or will I become just one of 
the innumerable lesser fry who still have 
to fight it out pretty much on their own? 


If you are looking for something more 
than a mailing service . . . if you want 
someone to represent you who will take 
a personal interest in your work and help 
you to grow .. . then I would be glad 
to hear from you. No reading fees for 
regular clients. Editors among my clients. 


MAX GARTENBERG, Literary Agent, 
15 West 44th Street, New York 36. 
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any phase of railroading in U. S. or Canada, 


“T ¥y 9 1,500-3,000 words, with or without pix. These 
e must combine technical data with human interest 
What is your & B g (excitement, anecdotes, personalities, suspense, 

etc.). Avoid wrecks, encyclopedic rehashes, dull 


Now, for the first time, every adult who reads this : a | : 
announcement may take an excellent GENERAL INTEL- corporate histories, travelogs, OR life storics. 
LIGENCE vest in the privacy and convenience of his Also need streetcar and interurban articles that 
own home . : _ 147 
No high fees, no tedious interviews. Just send name, ad- are rich in personalities | and anecdotes. ; 
dress, and only $2.00 service charge for each test to: Buys dramatic, story-telling photos, but don’t 
. * submit wrecks or trite subjects. . . . Rates vary 
University Test Bureau between 1¥%c and 5c a word depending on 
Box 401, Palo Alto, California subject and quality of writing, on acceptance. 


Test, with instructions, will be sent postpaid. The com- 
pleted test will be analyzed at no further cost and you 


will receive a confidential report of your Index of Greeting Card Publishers 
Sa] 


oe ere atc a clear oe of its hey nor 

ng and of the "IQ"'. Printing is limited, so write ‘ = " 
Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., 
Boston 18, Mass. . . . Need up-to-date “cute” 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and “humorous” material for all greeting card 


occasions. Material should be brief and to the 
point, either prose or verse, and a suggestion of 
: the author’s idea for design is sometimes helpful. 
Write P 2 

.. . Pays on acceptance. . . . For futher informa- 


MISS W. McDERMOTT tion address the Humorous Editor, Mr. H. A. 
43-76 163rd Street Flushing, New York Bates 








promptly, accurately, neatly, to your instructions. 
Fine quality paper, free carbons, $1 per page. 








CASH FOR FILLERS Pet Magazines 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for : 

fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all types, All-Pets Magazine, P.O. Box 151, Fond Du 

besides presenting instructive articles on how to Lac, Wis. Bill Howell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 

write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 25c a copy $2.40 a year Now in the mar- 
4 P ny, $2. Te. 

peectiduiptrcnlecvtigeer deena ket for picture-story articles of almost any kind 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana of animal that might conceivably be kept as a 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 


Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU | VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from | LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. Books, Short Shories, Articles, Personal Super- 

vision over writer assigned to your story. 
REVISE manuscripts Tey Make stories ready | BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
for marketing and publication. | from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 


IRE WRI : Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
D ECT RE TES from your idea, plot oF | Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 


starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
revision. 


Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion | Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- | Universal. 

plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- | BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- | in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, | Published many short stories. 




















slanted for any market. | THESE and Other Professional Writers and 

critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 

STORY WRITING COURSE : Write for free complete details about how 

Instruction by professional writers, by mail. | we can assign one of these experienced 
Full details on request. authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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pet. “We prefer the unusual and the ‘sensibly 
cute’ types, but will be happy to look at almost 
anything pertaining to tame animals,” advises 
Dick Klevickis, Assistant Editor. . . . Now pays 
$4 to $10.00 for articles, plus $2.50 for each 
photo used. . . . Likes at least four pictures with 
each story, clear 5” x 7” glossies. 


Photography Magazines 


Art Photography, 542 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
10, Ill. Vincent T. Tajiri, Editor. Issued 
monthly, 50c a copy... . Articles dealing with 
all phases of photography considered here. Slant 
must be towards serious photographers: ad- 
vanced amateurs and professionals. Don’t submit 
“how-to's” and “photo stunt” types of stories. 
Frequently use personality stories on well-known 
photographers. . . . Photographs should accom- 
pany all manuscripts. Generally, sale will depend 
on quality of photographs. Word lengths, 500- 
1,500 words. . . . Buys photos of highest stand- 
ard. . . . Reports up to four weeks. . . . Pays 
3¥%2c a word and $7.50 per photo on acceptance. 


Play Publishers 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Editor Christo- 
pher Sergel reports, “We are very much in the 
market for good plays for amateur production. 
The bulk of the amateur market is in the high 
schools and accordingly we are more interested 
in plays that appeal to such groups. For the 
amateur market a play should be practical and 
free from objectionable material. There is a tend- 
ency towards larger casts now with a predomi- 
nance of female parts. We are interested in both 
one act and three act plays and plays for special 
occasions such as Christmas.” 


Syndicates 


The News, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Short stories of 1,300 words wanted... . 
Pays $50 per story for all publication rights to 
be assigned to The News Syndicate Co., Inc. 
together with the right to copyright. . . . Cannot 
enter into correspondence concerning these 
stories. For return of scripts a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be enclosed (this is a must 
when submitting to all markets). Address mss. 
to Short Story Editor. 

Spartan Features, P.O. Box 1416, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. H. K. S. Hachten, Managing Editor. 
... At this time, interested in considering queries 
only on material suitable for syndication. 


Top Secret Magazine asks that writers study its 
contents before submitting. Editors here do not 
want articles or stories on sex topics. 

Scylla Publishing Co., 226 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., wants cartoons, gags, and short 
stories in relation to bop humor to be used in 
a book on “Bop Humor.” 
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73? PLUS PLASTIC CASE 





Your name and address in smart blue type on fine gummed 
labels ideal for authors! Use _on manuscript envelopes — 
correspondence of all kinds. EXTRA! Pocket-size plastic 
carrying case included free with each order. Labels padded 
for convenience. Any three lines printed 500 for $1. Post- 
paid. Give as gifts any six orders $5. When ordering 
PRINT clearly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TEEDEE ENTERPRISES, Dept. 454 
5864 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 





SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 
ED MARTIN 


Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 














WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 


50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Ae. pad " Indianapolis, Indiana 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday soning Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in article and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 
THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Appraisal and advice on any length ms. $5.00 
GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, EDITING 
Reasonable price quoted after appraisal 


Box 57275, Flint Station Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone: DU9-8967 
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(Continued from page 67) Harlem Writers 


YOUNG LADY, POET-WRITER, desires corre- Sir: 
spondence with someone of similar interest. ors 





Box V3. After a lapse of four years, the Harlem Writers 
PROTECT YOUR NEWSPAPER cuippincs, Workshop is happily again active. 
snapshots, membership cards, etc., by sandwich- Mrs. Mattie L. Goode is chairman, Mr. Joseph 


ing between plastic. 2x4 inches 25 cents. Ander- 


son, 32 Arthur St., Baldwin, L.I., N. ¥ Eaton co-chairman, and Mrs. M. D. Porter- 


Jenkins is secretary. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. ‘‘Home . 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- Meetings are held weekly on Sundays from 


more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 3 p.m. to 5 p. m. 


Advanced or professional writers are heartil 
“MIRACLE MIND.” Acquire mind of genius. (De- m Pp ve ee 
tails, 10c.) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, Welcomed as members because their aid is 


Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. needed in carrying out the aim and program of 
the Workshop. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING There will be discussions regarding prose, 











Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) poetry, article writing, TV and motion-picture 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections ~< P . " 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. Up to 10 scripts, as well as * department devoted are 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c. Minimum charge, $1. clusively to markets listings and the requirements 
Please Add Postage for publication. 
EUGENIA H. BROOK : eae “ 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia Requirement for membership is the participa- 


tion in the activities of the Harlem YMCA and 
an interest in writing. 


LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS (Mrs.) na D. fo egg 
Harlem Writers Workshop 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM a oe eee. 














. I o% T 
Mail to: New York 30, N. Y. 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. V M ° 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. erse Magazine 
am es “i Sir: 

WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES Response has been generally excellent to our 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest " : . g . 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one new magazine, Patte mns, and we hope to produce 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have an exciting first issue 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low Pie " a > 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My Here is the information necessary for your 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for readers. We do not accept prose. We are re- 
this wide-open —a ss descriptive folder. ceptive to any style of verse, and to any type of 

Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles content. As for length, naturally we do not want 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








anything very long—two pages the maximum. 
Unfortunately, as yet we are unable to pay for 


UNBIASED INFORMATION material. We generally reply to manuscripts in 





Z : two weeks, 
about correspondence schools and university _ we 
extensions. ALEXANDER TAYLOR 
Folder # 111 free Patterns, a verse quarterly 
P. O. Box 1012 
AUREA 2 
156 West 73 Street New York City Bethichem, Pa. 

















The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying, to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it~ 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe H.F.L. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose,‘ California, 
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Tom Jones 
a magazine for teen age boys 


THe success of Seventeen has caused 
many a publisher to wonder if he may 
dare to pirate the idea and compete with a 
rival. Time evoked Newsweek, and Life 
brought on Look. 

Seventeen, however, has no rival, possibly 
because its security in the field of feminine 
teen-age fashion is so esteemed. Its success 
rests in part upon Helen Valentine’s deci- 
sion to treat the girls as serious young adults. 

Seventeen, however, has no opposite. 
That is, there is no boy’s magazine that 
seriously pretends to do for boys what 
Seventeen does for girls. The magazines in 
the boy’s field all have the boy-scout, 
field-and-stream touch, or they are de- 
nominational magazines that apply pre- 
determined answers to teen age problems. 
The harassment of sex, the urge to compete 
socially with the right clothes, the problem 
of the boy in the broken or semi-broken 
home, or any of the mature social problems 
that the teen age boy wrestles with is 
neatly side stepped by the present “boy 
books”, in 95% of its editorial contents, in 
favor of “Fun With Airplane Models”. 
Life has moved on for everyone but Tom 
Jones; if we may believe the teen-age books. 

We visualize a publication, called Tom 
Jones, same size as Seventeen, with the 
same type of editorial direction, save that 
it is angled for literate, vigorous boys of 13 
to 18. That’s the age when the advertiser 
would like to get his hooks into them but 
has no big, national responsive media to 
use. It has been 30 years since General 
Motors published its page advertisement in 
American Boy titled “When I grow up I 
intend to Own a Cadillac. Precious little 
such advertising is placed today. Where is 
the media to carry it? We offer Tom 
Jones, the magazine for teen age boys, pat- 
terned after Seventeen, as an idea for a new 
publication.—a.m.m. 


DO YOU TYPE? 


SAVE YOUR THUMB! 


SAVE YOUR NERVES! 


BAR-EASE cushion absorbs the shock of constant 
pounding on the spacebar of typewriter. You hit the 
spacebar with side of thumb which has no cushioning. 
In a two-paragraph letter you strike it about 150 times. 
This constant pounding is hard on your thumb, hard 
on your nerves. Eliminate this nervous tension. Avoid 
roughness and possible callous. Use Bar-Ease. 


OW ie 


Many users say, “‘Typing doesn’t tire me now.”’ Fits 
all typewriters. Easily applied. Long lasting. 
Send 35c to BARTHE PRODUCTS, Dept. B 
in coin 1601 Whitesboro St., Utica 4, N. Y. 








WANTED 


From the Texas Gulf Coast 
Writers who are now selling regularly but who are now 
having trouble obtaining PHOTOGRAPHS. My com- 
plete photographic services are at your disposal. Equip- 
ment for any size from 35mm to 4x5 in either black 
and white or color. Excellent references. 


F. W. SCHMIDT 


1203 Lamar Dr. Ph. 3-6534 La Marque, Texas 








WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline 'M, Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEbster 3-4327 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
mn instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 








A BOOK GROWS 


By Mel Zurich 
A new approach to writing. UNORTHODOX? YES! 
But a graphic method as old as Ants in Eden . . . as new 


as tomorrow’s T.V. An old gimmick with a new twist. 
80 pages. Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada. 


CHANEL MONAGHAN 
236 Columbia Place Los Angeles 26, Calif. 








TYPIST 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
20 Ib. Bond 
One free carbon. Minor corrections and mailed flat. 
40c per 1000 words. 
MILDRED HAMILTON 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 
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AWARDS ann CONTESTS 





Name and 
Sponsor 


Conditions 


Prizes and 


Closing Date 





Charles Austin Beard 
Memorial Prize 
Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 





Summerfield G. Roberts Award 
The Sons of the Republic of 


Texas 
2412 Colcord Avenue 
Waco, Texas 





Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead 
Prize Competition 
Dodd, Mead & Company 
432 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


This prize, intended to honor a great American, 
comprising $500 in cash and a contract for volume 
publication on terms set forth in the entry blank, 
will be offered in even years for a work in olitical 
Science and in odd years for a work in American 
History. Any citizen of the U. S. not over 40 
years of age at the time of the closing date for 
entries will be eligible. Manuscripts must deal with 
those subjects, and in a suitable manner, likely to 
appeal to the educated and mature American lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. Doctoral dis- 
sertations or works of a purely scholarly nature 
with a necessarily limited appeal are not eli nm 
Manuscripts should be between 50,000 and 150, 

words. Other things being e ual, scripts of a 
—, 100, words will 7 favored. Write 

or instructions and entry blank. 





The awards will be presented in November at 
the annual dinner of the Texas Institute of 
Arts and Letters in Dallas to the author of the 
mss. which best portrays the spirit of the men 
and women who founded the Republic of Texas 
and which is written or published between 
Oct. 1, 1953, and Sept. 30, 1954. Authors need 
not be Texas residents, nor the publishers in 
Texas. No word limit and mss. may be fiction, 
non-fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, 
biographies. Write for further information. 





For a novel of distinctive literary merit addressed 
to readers from twelve to sixteen years of age be- 
tween 45,000 and 80,000 words in length. Authors 
of winning mss. will be required to adapt them 
for serialization. The book and serial rights of all 
mss. submitted, regardless of whether they win the 
prize, must also be first offered to Boys’ Life and 
Dodd, Mead & Co. on terms to be arranged. 





Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine Tenth Short Story Contest 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery 

Magazine 
570 Lexington ys 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Houghton Mifflin Literary 
Fellowship Award 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 





Atlantic Novel Contest 
Atlantic Monthly vy 
and Little, Brown & 

8 Arlington St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


For the best original detective or crime short 
story submitted by any writer, amateur or pro- 
fessional, up to 10,000 words. One person may 
submit any number of stories. Awards to be 
made on tthe basis of merit—that is, quality of 
writing and freshness of plot. All prizes cover 
first publication rights by the sponsor and first 
book-anthology rights. Authors retain radio and 
television rights following publication and_re- 
print rights in competitive detective magazines 
subject to sponsor’s permission. Submit entries 
with stamped addressed return envelopes. Win- 
oy will be announced no later than Jan. 4, 
1 





For projects, in either fiction or non-fiction. A 
finished manuscript, as well as a work in poogrens, 
will be eligible for an award. Candidates should 
submit, along with an application blank, the fol- 
lowing: At least pages of the actual project 
with the informal description of its theme and 
intention; examples of past work, either published 
or unpublished; a brie biography; photograph of 
applicant (if available). Applications may be filed 
and material submitted at any time during the 
year. All manuscripts submitted will be considered 
for - cc whether or not they receive an 
award. 


3500 
July 31. Every year. 





$1,000 
A copy of each entry must 
be sent to each of three 
ratges before September 30, 
54. 





$2,000 as follows: $1, 000 for first 
serial rights in Boys’ Life and 
$1,000 advance on all 1 royalties for 
all book, dramatic, motion picture, 
second serial, and other rights held 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

November 15, 1954, with the 

right to extend closing date to 

no later than February 1, 1955, 





First Prize, $1,500 
$1,000 Special Award of Merit 
Nine second prizes of $500 each 
$500 for the best ‘‘First’’ story 
by a new writer. 
Entries must be received by 
October 20, 1954. 





$2,400 ($1,200 outright, $1,200 as 
advance against royalties). 
December 31. Every year. 





For a novel on any subject that is both distinctive 
and interesting. Anyone may enter. 


$5,000 
January 15, 1955 





Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust 
eome F. Saxton Memorial 


rust 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





To creative writers who need financial assistance 
to complete projected books in fields of fiction, 
poetry, biography, history, essay, journalism, 

ularization and interpretation of cultural tre a 





No more than $2,500 to any 
applicant in any one year. 
No fixed closing date. 
Submit any time. 
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If Your Hero’s A Heel 


(Continued from page 51) 
he had no use for paper work, accounts, or 
ledgers. Silently, easily, without waste of motion, 
he dragged his hand gun from its holster, leveled 
the sight blade on a neck crease, took a short 
breath, and pulled the trigger. 

The hammer-click brought the sutler around 
on his broad haunches, hands out, eyes wide. 
Then he lowered his hands to his knees and 
nodded shortly, “Afternoon.” 

Ringler snapped the cylinder out of the frame, 
leaned against a table, and proceeded to load the 
hand gun. “Just drew ammunition. Thought I’d 
try the firing pin.” 

The sutler sniffed. ‘“That’s a dangerous habit, 
Ringler.” 

“Any habit’s dangerous,” Ringler grinned, of a 
sudden, flipped the loaded cylinder back into 
the frame, and holstered the gun. “Thought I’d 
scare some weight off you.” 

What counts in all Western writing is the 
mood you set for your final showdown—the 
manner in which you build toward your last 
meeting between two men whose interlock- 
ing destinies bring them face to face ulti- 
mately with guns or fists. 

As models for style and treatment, I sug- 
gest the writings of George Appell, Thomas 
Thompson, Luke Short, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, or Ernest Haycox, who brought 
the sensitivity and realism of a De Maupas- 
sant to the Western scene. Mari Sandoz, for 
my money, is today’s premier woman writer 
in the field. 

For overall historical background, I sug- 
gest the authoritative non-fiction of J. Frank 
Dobie, a great Western historian. 

Fine general material about the Lone 
Star State, which furnishes the locale for 
many Western stories, can be found in the 
encyclopedic Handbook of Texas, compiled 
in 1953 by a number of scholars, and avail- 
able from the Texas Historical Association, 
University of Texas at Austin. 

The two annual Brand Books of the New 
York and Denver Posses of The Westerners, 
a national fraternity of Western authors, 
editors and researchers, are available from 
Peter A. Decker, 51 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

Authentic data on pioneer lawmen, and 
the desperados they hunted down, can be 
found in the following books: 

Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers. 
Eugene Cunningham, Triggernometry. 
James D. Horan, Desperate Men. 


Homer Croy, He Hanged Them High. 
Jack Martin, Border Boss. 
Thomas Ripley, They Died With Their 

Boots On. 

William MacLeod Raine, Famous Sheriffs 
and Western Outlaws. 

Good sources on the celebrated cattle 
kings and the everyday routine of ranch life 
are the meticulously accurate works of 
Lewis Nordyke and J. Evetts Haley. The 
best book I’ve seen on frontier cuisine is 
Roundup Recipes, done by Bonnie and Ed 
Peplow for World Publishing Co. in 1951. 
Practically everything you need to know 
about Indian tribes and customs is con- 
tained in the Handbook of the American 
Indian, a publication with the U. S. govern- 
ment imprint available in any good reference 
library. 

An almost infallible authority on lingo 
and dialect is Western Words: A Diction- 
ary of the Range, Cow Camp and Trail, 
compiled by Ramon F. Adams in 1946. 
You'll probably have to shell out three bucks 
for this book, but it’s worth the investment 
for the touch of Western idiom—not too 
much of it—that you need to flavor your 
dialogue. 

Editors today demand not only better 
writing but more accuracy of detail. Anach- 
ronisms, like a miner wearing an acetylene 
light on his cap in a pre-acetylene age, 
brand you as a careless writer who doesn’t 
bother to check. That very mistake put one 
editor I know in the embarrassing position 
of having to answer a slough of letters with 
a public apology in his chat column. You 
can imagine how he felt about the writer 
who put him on such a spot. 

Be careful about any type of apparatus 
you mention in your work. If you’re not 
sure of its date of invention or when it was 
put into use, drop a line to the public rela- 
tions department of some company manu- 
facturing a comparable item. 

Through changing forms and deepening 
interpretations, Westerns have been in de- 
mand since Bret Harte set a vogue for them 
during the California gold rush a century 
ago. There will always be a broad and 
steady market for the sagas of our pioneers 
who tackled rough times and rough men to 
build new ways of living. 
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ClimbouBeard! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
Digest advances: 


SALES 
Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writers’ general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their “best story-so-far." 


Don't Drift--- Subsertbe How 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 


Ee SS oe Te ae 


Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( ) Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $3.00. 


( ) Send four issues of WRITER'S DIGEST for 
the enclosed $1.00. 

















How to Write Paperbacks 
(Continued from page 42) 


This is what Hugh Pierson, the self-consious 
intellectual saw: 


“In the hazy winter twilight the skyscrapers 
had the look of fabulous toys. 


The very different eye of money-crazy 
Hortense, while strolling on Fifth Avenue 
at lunch hour, only saw, 


” 


“The stenos mixed in with the minks... 


Maxie, feeling low and frustrated, walk- 
ing up 42nd Street, saw: 

“Maybe it was the World’s Greatest Movie 

Center for jerks who came to sec the movies 


and shoot rifles and eat hot dogs. To me it 
was a jerk’s paradise.” 


It is out of the characters that the de- 
scription should flow. 

Many years ago Edwin Balmer, editor at 
Redbook, was attracted by some short stories 
of mine that had appeared in little mag- 
azines, in Midland, Story, Pagany, etc. He 
sent for me and said, “You’ve been writing 
for magazines with such a limited audience. 
They’re good stories but I think you can 
also write good stories for a big magazine 
like Redbook. I must have smiled with the 
irritating wisdom of a young writer for he 
became annoyed. I remember him stalking 
up and down his office and booming, “Do 
you think Dickens is a good writer? Do you 
think Tolstoi is a good writer? Good writ- 
ers? They’re great writers and their novels 
appeared as serials in newspapers and mag- 
azines and were read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people.” 

Good fiction with mass appeal can indeed 
be written but only if the writer faces his 
typewriter with self-respect and taps his 
heart as he taps the keys. 

A complete list of markets for original 
paperback novels is included in the Writer’s 
Year Book with the editorial requirements 
of each. There is no need to repeat this 
lengthy data here in full; but for con- 
venience, here are the names and addresses 
of these firms. 

Ace Books, Inc., 23 West 47th St., New 

York 36; Editor, Donald A. Wollheim. 








Avon Books, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22; Editor, Charles R. Byrne. 

Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave., New York 
18; Editor, Stanley Kauffmann. 

Dell Books, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10; 
Editor, Knox Burger. 

Gold Medal Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York 36; 
Editor, William C. Lengel. 

Lion Books, Inc., 270 Park Ave., New York 
17; Editor, Walter Fultz. 

Permabooks, Doubleday & Co., 575 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22; Editor, Mel 
Evans. 

Popular Library, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
York 16; Editor, Charles N. Heckelmann. 

Pyramid Books, Almat Publishing Corp., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22; Editor, 
Ray Compton. 





Benjamin Appel got out of Lafayette College 
in 1929 and began writing for the little mag- 
azines soon after. In 1934, he had stories in both 
the O’Brien and O. Henry collections. His first 
novel, “Brain Guy,” was published by Knopf 
that same year. He has published seven hardback 
novels—one book of nonfiction, “The People 
Talk,” a documentary about America. Since 1951 
he has been exclusively a paperback novelist and 
has three to his credit. An ironic comment: none 
of his hardbacks sold enough to warrant his 
publishers issuing a collection of his short stories, 
Lion Books, a paperback publisher, issued “Hell’s 
Kitchen” in 1952 and put out a second edition 
in 1953—over 200,000. This is a collection of 
Appel’s short stories going back, most of them, 
fifteen and twenty years, and from little mag- 
azine stories mostly. The same firm issued a sec- 
ond collection, “Dock Walloper,” in 1953, also 
mostly little magazine stories. He is working on 
a new novel now, is married and has two daugh- 
ters 13 and 8. 





Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much is 
the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it’s your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answed for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet them- 
selves ? 

Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 
What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasms? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

e@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionably. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping 
thousands of writers to success. May we help you? 


You may send us your story with criticism 
fee based on these rates: $4.00 for mss. up to 
3,000 words; $7.50 up to 6,000 words; $12.00 
up to 10,000 words, plus $1.00 for each thousand 
words over 10,000. Verse, 10c the line, minimum, 
$1.00. $10.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, a. 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 

es of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


OR AC) See Ate ee ae eee ae 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 31) 


100% of most of his rights. The lesser pro- 
fessional usually has to give up from forty 
to fifty per cent of his movie and reprint 
rights. It’s largely bargaiming, so that’s why 
I said royalty is not very standardized. 

M. A. Donahue, at 711 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, is actually three companies in 
one. The address is the same on all. The 
other two are Goldsmith Publishers and 
Hampton Publishers. No distinction was 
made as to types of titles published by each 
company. This house does not want to see 
unsolicited manuscripts. All the books they 
publish are for children from the infant 
stage through the teens. Some of them are 
staff written. If you have some material 
which might appeal, contact the company 
first to see if they are interested. Their 
files are pretty well filled, and this is 
classed as a specialized market and fairly 
limited as far as the free-lancer is con- 
cerned. Their specialty seems to be pic- 
ture books, tracing books and coloring 
books. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. They publish only textbooks, 
covering elementary, high school and col- 
lege. This is for the professional educator 
only. They will accept no unsolicited manu- 
scripts, and say that as a rule they find 
their own writers in the teaching field 
through salesmen, other teacher-writers, 
etc. Robert’s Rules of Order is one of their 
mainstays. 

Eleanor Langdon, 154 East Erie Ave., is 
the only Chicago literary I know and works 
mostly with local writers but sells their work 
all over. 


LEONARD HILTS, who did both the first 
and second parts of the Chicago market letter 
is one of the editors at Popular Mechanics. 
Later in the year he will prepare an analysis 
of the local syndicate, TV and radio markets. 
At the moment he is up to his ears in work 
on a new book for Doubleday-Hanover House. 
“I received $1,500 advance and spent half 
of it and feel pretty much obliged to get the 
damn thing done.” There’s a bit of univer- 
sality for you. King Features has used his 
mystery serials for the past seven years and 
this August starts to syndicate a new weekly 
kid’s workshop strip. 




















ALONG VARIOUS LINES 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 


Narrative Technique .......... 4.00 
Uzzell 

111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 2.50 
Maren Elwood 

Science Fiction Handbook ...... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 

Writers: Help Yourselves ...... 2.50 
Mildred 1, Reid 

Successiul letertowben Sena wahs 3.75 
Harr 

Writers: Here’s How .......... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

A Weriter’s Diary ......cccccees 5.00 
Virginia Woolf 

Writing of Biography .......... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 

The ro of Fiction ......... 3.50 

S. Hoffman 

fale for Christian Publications 3.00 

Osteyee 


Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
slenn Gundell 

oo 2.75 
Scott Meredith 

Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3.00 


Egri 
CARTOONING 

Careers in Cartooning .......... 3.50 

Easy Way to Cartooning ........ 1.00 
Lariar 

How to Create Gags ........... 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 

How to Write Jokes............ 2.00 
Sidney Reznick 

Introduction to Cartooning ..... 4.00 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5.00 


Modern Criminal Investigation .. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 


I TIO. 56:00:00 c00 000045 3.00 
Rodell 

Outline of Criminology ........ 3.50 
Moreland 

Writing Detective & Mystery 

PEE rT 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 

Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 
J. P. Colby 

Juveeie Success Secrets ........ 2.00 

Herman 


dies for Young Children .... 3.00 


laudia Lewis 


Watton J Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 
itney 





BOOKS 


or writers 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Best Articles—1953 ............ 3.50 
Rudolf Flesch 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 


Walter S. Campbell 
Spare Time Article 


Writing for Money .......... 3.75 
Lederer 
bey * ue in Article Writing ... 3.50 
eson Baile 
Write ‘For Trade Journals ...... 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 1.00 
Marketing Your Literary Material 3.00 
cCampbell 
Where & How to Sell Your 
CR cess enaecoweeere 1.50 
WEES WENT nn cc ccccescvcss 4.00 


Mathieu & Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.%3 
‘urack 
How to Write a Novel ......... 3.50 
Komroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
ooajor 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work ............ 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen ......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PDP BP PP PP PPPP PPD Ps 


Should a girl sit on a table 
while talking to her lover, she 
will never be married. 


—From Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
by Radford 








PLOTTING & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


wale Formulas of Fiction ...... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 _. + soi & Abused ....... 1.25 

Plots, That Ne in tentG hkren te 3.00 
harles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.75 

Walter Campbell 

POETRY & SONGWRITING 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary .. 3 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse ........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 


Kor 
Improved appaing Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 
Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
jlement Woo 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 


SO eee eee 1.00 
Writing Light Verse ............ 2:00 
ichard Armour 
RADIO & TV 


Eric Heath’s Writing for Television y 50 
Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 


Teievision Writing ............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 
ee Writing & Selling .... 5.75 
B. Roberts 
Writing for Television .......... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 
REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 


Berry & Van den Bar 
a of Superstitions.... 3.50 


English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
DU MI Dak cks cninicaese.<% 1.25 
Protection and aaa of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
ae pai Builder Sie tag 1.00 
Roget’s T ID Sc ae ewteiea te 1.90 
Uzzell 


Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Webster’s New Worl 

Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
PO PIED Nic eon swncscieisens 3.00 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Professional Short-Story Writing. . 3.50 


Mowery 

TNS ooo ves cs ccvinwns 3.00 
Edith M. Millielees 

Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 

aren Elwood 

Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
Cam pbe 


Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 














Any $12 Worth of 
Books for $10 


Books listed above are selected 
by Wrirter’s Diczst as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 





Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 























1 Mean Just This — When You Read 
RHYTHM IN WRITING 


you will find an elucidation of the workings of creative 
mind — your mind — in producing original fiction, such as 
you won't find elsewhere, and it will prove very interesting 
throughout. By knowing how your conscious and subcon- 
scious mind works, you aid the process, and greatly im- 
prove your products. $1.00 postpaid. 


30 W. Bayaud Ave, Denver, Colo. 








Typing on works of all kinds. 
Prompt service with carbon copies. 
Per 1000 words—55c, Poetry—l0c a sheet. 


RONALD WATERS 
Box 1035 — Pampa, Texas 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 








I WILL GIVE YOUR STORY 
Immediate, Thoughtful, Detailed Attention 
You receive 2000 words of down-to-earth help, 
showing you how to Plot with Power 
and write with professional brilliance and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8,000 words. 
No waiting: Work received today is read today. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








AFFILIATED SONGWRITERS 


Mutual cooperation. Collaboration. Many 
benefits. Publishing, Recording. 


$2.00 year. 
WEB, 133 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward a 2 paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 Sonend. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 











2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Writing For 


carn 920-00 A WEEK crnic'sc: 


You need not know how to draw to earn $6.00 a page writing 
for the comics. Our 18,000 word booklet, “‘BREAKING INTO 
THE COMICS,” tells you how to plot comic stories and how 
to prepare your script to submit to the editor. You'll also 
receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS, a PANEL SCRIPT, 
and a complete up-to-date list of markets. Send $1.00 today to: 


SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 
Dept. WD-74, 526 E. Sth St. New York 9, N. Y. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 22) 


50% of the book is staff written; the rest, 
freelance. 

Mary Rollins wants material for her three 
Hillman Confession books. Three cents a 
word, on acceptance, is paid for 6500 to 
8000-word stories for Real Story, True Love 
Secrets and Real Romances. Associate edi- 
tor Ruth Glickman says that at present they 
are full up on teen-age romances. They 
would like to see some man’s-point-of- 
view confessions—very hard to get, at this 
time. At least one young married confession 
is included in every issue. Send manuscripts 
to the confession book of your choice at 
Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Two New Ones Coming 


Mercury Publications, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has a new 
address. They moved today to 471 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Editor Bob Mills 
has iam magazines, both untitled, now in 
the works. He will release further details 
next month. This is the web of Ellery 
Queen. 

Mercury, in addition to the Queen, pub- 
lishes Fantasy and Science Fiction, Mercury 
Mysteries, Bestseller Mysteries, and Jona- 
than Press. The first 25-cent Mercury book 
appeared nearly two years before pocket 
books became popular and was the first ex- 
periment in distribution of books through 
magazine sales outlets. More than 70 mil- 
lion copies of Mercury publications have 
been sold to the reading public. The boss 
man here is now Joseph W. Ferman. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


“I was particularly pleased with the fact that 
you used all of my original stuff and shaped it 
into high-class, readable material. For the first | 
time I take issue with that old adage, ‘You can’t | 


make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” Your 








organization has done it!” 


C.B.M. (Texas) 27 April 1954 











“Please accept my warmest thanks for your 
great interest in my book and for your suc- 
cessful piloting of it to a publisher’s haven.” 
| 10 April 1954 “I appreciate very highly your 
thoughtfulness on my behalf. I thank you also 
for the signed contracts. We are assuredly doing 


business.”’ 


J.E.N. (Conn.) 20 May 1954 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Services include: JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH 
marketing Managing Editor 
editing | 
ghostwriting 
revision 
translation Appraisal fee— 
dramatic adaptation five dollars per manuscript | 
















































HEN I ACCEPT a manuscript for 
servicing, it is examined carefully 


and its special needs fully explored 
before a line is rewritten. If the copy is color- 
less, it must be given sparkle. If the pace is slow, it is accelerated. 
If dead spots appear in the writing, they are imbued with life and 


movement. 


A story requires many techniques, but only a few of them may be 
lacking in an unsalable manuscript. This means that good revision 
depends on professional judgment as well as writing skill. It is 


important for a revisionist to know what not to do to your story. 


My primary aim is to take imperfect writing and give it read- 





ability, without changing the author’s original theme or purpose. 
I strive always to make your writing say what you intended it to say. 


My only job is to make the saying more effective. 





I also provide corrective criticism, when the writer is advanced 


far enough to do his own revisions. 


My services, methods and rates are described 


in a folder entitled “Literary Help". It is free. 


POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 


















